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“~ . * 
Fast-flying Birds. 
o 

HERE is every pvobability that in the course of the next 

few years we shall know with certiinty the limits of 

birds’ speed upon the wing, and the rite at which the 
differeat species can travel in different forms of flight. The 
revival of pigeon-flying has, as might be expected, given the first 
reliable set of facts. A number of ‘ homers” were let loose at 
Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands, at 3.30 a.m., just a week after 
the longest day of the year, and one bird made the journey to 
London, or, more accurately, to Stanmore, near Harrow, in 
15h. 52min. The distance travelled was 519} miles, and the speed 
thirty-seven miles per hour. For the last 150 miles the birds flew 
through rain, but the chart of the Meteorological Office shows 
that they had a fair wind behin1 their backs throughout the 
journey. This authoritative record agrees very closely with th2 
notes made of other pigeon flights, though the varying element 
of weather has in each case to be considered, and the conditions 
are not often as uniform or as easy to chronicle as in the case of 
this flight from the Shetland Islands. 

It is easy to make too much of an established fact of this kind, 
which is valuable as a basis for estimating the speed of some 
forms of flight, but at best it only throws light on a small 
fraction of a very wide subject. ‘The speed of birds” is abo 
as accurate a term as ‘the pace of a man.” It is doubtful 
if two species of birds have an identical rate of progress as a 
maximum. Between this and the minimum speed at which they 
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can maintain themselves in the air while travelliny from point to 
point there are as many differencesas bet ween walking andrunning, 
3ut we take it that what most people are interested in and wish to 
discover is the maximum speed at which different birds can fly, 
and also the speed at which they travel normally when on long 
journeys, especially when making their migration flights. It is in 
regard to the last that the pigeon records are most valuable, for 
to all intents and purposes their long journeys do resemble the 
migration flights of land birds across the sea. They go from 
point to point, and with as little delay as possible. 

Recent estimates of the speed of migration flights have 
been curiously inflated by an idea of one of the most conscien- 
tious of observers, the late Dr. Gatké, and the wide popularity 
of his fifty years’ record of bird migration watched from 
Heligoland gave wide currency to his views. They assigned 
arate of speed to birds when migrating which on any ground 
but that of actual observation was quite incredible. The two test 
cases were that of the grey crow, which he estimated at 108 
geographical miles an hour, and that of the small blue-throated 
warbler, to which he gave an even higher rate of progression, 
The grounds on which he based his conclusions, which were 
widely credited on account of the excellence of Dr. Gatké’s other 
work, were, however, not observations at all, but inferences 
from very incomplete data, resting on assumptions not yet 
proved. 

The modest rate of speed of the pigeons is probably much 
nearer the normal migration speed of birds of that calibre, while 
in others it is greatly less. The following observations, made 
recently off and about the coast of Denmark, of birds which 
were, most of them, on the identical migration route which passes 
Heligoland, will, we think, support the more moderate view, 
First, as to the grey crows. F locks of these were crossing from 
the coast of Sweden to Elsinore on October 6th. Not 1o8 miles 
an hour, but at the utmost twenty-five miles, was the speed 
of the crows. They flapped across the sea steadily and slowly, 
just as if they were “ mouching about” on the shores of an 
¢ssex marsh. Another flock of the same grey crows on shore 
flew very much faster when engaged in ‘ mobbing” a buzzard 
which emerged from the King’s Wood near next day. ‘ Low 
pressure ” is the rule for the crows’ migration flight. The speed 
of migrating larks was estimated more exactly in Denmark a 
day previously. The flight of the lark is so various that it 
illustrates the inutility of talking in general terms about the 
“speed” of birds. It has one kind of flight for soaring, another 
for playing in the air with its mite—a very rapid flight indeed— 
and a third used when migrating. Oa October 5th, thousands of 
migrating larks were flying from west to east parallel with the line 
of railway across Denmark from Silkerborg to Skjen. A train 
ran at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, including stoppages, which 
were frequent; but its utmost rate was not more than twenty-five 
milesan hour. Yet it passed the larks. We have noticed swallows 
both going from our coast and coming back, the former in South 
Devon and the latter in Cornwall. They travelled at slow 
speed, in small flocks, at an estimated speed of thirty-five miles 
an hour (about). ‘* Never stopping and never hurrying ’’ describes 
best the normal migration flight of birds. 

Are we then to assume that, because migration flight is 
leisurely, our notion of the maximum rate of speed at which 
birds can fly must be reduced all round? We think not, unless 
the estimate is an extravagant one. But we should like to point 
out that almost nothing is known with certainty about this, and 
even as to migration flight it is not safe to be too assertive. 
Some birds cannot fly slowly. These include nearly all the ducks. 
Widgeon, teal, mallard, pochards, scaups, and long-tailed ducks 
always fly “full bat.” But then they, when crossing the sea, 
can always pitch on the water when tired out. There is another 
class of birds which usually fly at a great pace, though they can 
and do “ease off” when they like. These are all those speedy, 
sickle-winged birds like golden plover, stints, knots, godwits, 
and other shore fowl. One often sees golden plover migrating, 
and their speed is very great. Green plover, on the other hand, 
fly slowly. The maximum speed of the peregrine falcon and the 
swift has never been determined. But the use of the photo- 
graphic gun would enable the experimenter to do this easily, 
provided that the number of turns made by the disc in a 
minute is known. Both these birds can be taken “crossing 
in front of the photographer —the swift over any river, 
and the peregrine when dashing at the lure. The valuable 
experiments with pheasants and partridzes made by the 
proprietors of the Field in 1887, showed that in a calm these 
birds flew faster than liberated pigeons. The pheasants made 
a record of thirty-eight miles an hour, and the partridges of 
thirty-two miles. This suggests that popular fancy attributes 
an exaggerated speed even to these birds.. But it should be 
remembered that the rate of the wind must be added to that of 
the normal flight if the wind be behind the bird, and a partridge 
flying before a twenty-mile breeze would be travelling, not 
thirty-two miles an hour, but many more miles. The influence of 
a side wind on flying birds has never been properly determined. 
Even M. Marey’s calculations are »ot convincing. Meantime, 
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there must be many opportunities of making accurate, if partial, 
observations on this most interesting subject. A correspondent 
of the Spectator, for instance, points out that on the Great 
Western Railway, between Reading and Pangbourne, a king- 
fisher flew parallel with the Zulu express, which was travelling 
at sixty-five miles per hour, and kept exactly opposite to the 
carriage window. Our readers must have many chances of 
“taking a reading” of flight from time to time, and we should 
be glad to receive data on the subject. It would not be 
difficult, for example, to time the flight of driven partridges 
across a field from fence to fence, or to take a record of the 
flight of cormorants to their roosting-place, or even of swifts 
flying over the Thames from point to point. 





midst the figure of a man who, if he never took that part 

in public life to which his position entitled him, took life in 
a light-hearted fashion, and was a keen sportsman of many kinds. 
He was a yachtsman and devoted to the sea ; in spite of physical 
disadvantages, he not only kept his own pack of harriers in 
Anglesey, but also hunted them on foot; and in the Midlands 
he was an enthusiastic supporter of the old-fashioned sport of 
coursing. He also ran likely dogs at the Waterloo Cup meeting 
on more than one occasion. By his Anglesey tenantry, whom 
he treated with that liberality which is customary among the great 
landlords in Wales, and whom the lesser men imitate according 
to their ability, he was greatly-beloved for his hearty and genial 
manner, No complaint of him was registered before Lord 
Carrington’s Commission; but that may have been because he 
was no politician. 


a: death of the Marquis of Anglesey removes from our 





Coursing matters still keep very quiet, and although meet- 
ings were held last week at Stockbridge and Rochford in the 
South, and at Lockerbie in Scotland, very many old supporters 
of each club preferred to keep their greyhounds in kennels rather 
than risk injury on the hard ground. The Mid-Annandale 
gathering opened the Scottish season, the coursing being over the 
fine grounds of Sir Robert Jardine and Mr. Edward Brook, of 
Hoddom, Both gentlemen were present with large parties, the 
former running the aptly-named bitch, Icicle, by King Crispin— 
Cauld Blast. She won her first and second courses, but suc- 
cumbed in the third to one of the ultimate dividers, Nora Scott. 
Another influential follower of the sport represented was Sir 
W. R. Anstruther, the young Baronet thus early giving proof of 
being desirous of following in his late father’s footsteps. He 
brought out a very promising puppy, Astrologer, one of Fortuna 
Favente’s stock, but, like Sir Robert Jardine, he did not reach 
the final, the puppy being drawn lame. The Scottish National 
Club held a meeting this week, a regrettable clash with the 
gathering at Hornby, but there is to be no autumnal reunion at 
Carmichael, the young Laird being adverse to arranging one 
within twelve months of Sir Windham Anstruther’s death. 





_ Of all wills which have been made of late that of the late Sir 
William Fraser is certainly the most thoughtful and appropriate 
that has been recorded. We cannot give it in full, but extracts 
will suffice to justify the statement. His collection of costumes 
he bequeaths to the Princess of Wales and her successors in title. 

leven volumes of Gillray caricatures he leaves to the Library 
of the House of Lords. His collection of “H. B.’s” political 
caricitures is assigned to the Library of the House of Commons, 
together with his unique collection of portraits of Speakers of the 

ouse. Thackeray’s chair goes to the Travellers’; Dickens's chair 
to the Athenaeum, where Mr. Percy Fitzgerald will welcome it ; 
Nelson’s sword to “ the Senior ”; Byron’s sofa to the Garrick ; 
the MS. of « Gray’s Elegy” to Eton, as is proper; that of 
“Marmion” to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. This 
brief summary by no means exhausts the collection, but it serves 
to show that it was extensive, and that public spirit and 
discrimination have been equally shown in its distribution. 
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So terrible a disaster as that which befel the greater- 
number of the passengers and crew of the Mohegan on 
Saturday last is foreign to the scope of Country Lire, for it 
is our rule to dwell upon the sunny side of life. But in 
connection with that sad event a curious coincidence has 
occurred. In an article on water-lilies on page 501 of this issue 
will be found a pretty picture of Marliac’s white water-lily. 
That picture is taken from the Cornish garden of Mr. P. D. 
Williams, at Lanarth, St. Keverne; and upon Mr. Williams has 
fallen, during the past week, the welcome duty of extending 
hospitality to five of the survivors—Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, 
their two children, and maid. The home of Marliac’s white 
water-lily hardly looks like the refuge of the ship-wrecked. Still 
there are the facts. In passing, we may remind Mr. Williams 
respectfully that the name of his house, like that of many others 
in Cornwall, is as Welsh as possible; but it should be spelled 
‘¢ Lianarth,” not ‘* Lanarth.” 





The most recently-published Board of Trade returns should 
prove welcome reading to the British horse-breeder, as the falling 
offin the number of equine importations from America and Canada 
during the past nine months is unexpectedly heavy. No doubt 
the war is responsible for the reduction in exports from the 
United States whilst hostilities existed ; but it is noticeable that 
the returns for September show no increase. At the same time 
there appear evidences that the American horse-breeders have 
discovered that most of the suitable horses have been taken off 
their hands, as complaints are heard on all sides that there has 
never been so much difficulty experienced by buyers in satisfying 
their requirements. The present is therefore the British horse- 
breeder’s opportunity, and it is to be hoped that he will avail 
himself of it to the utmost. 





The recent sale of Shire horses at the Earl of Verulam’s 
Stud at Sopwell St. Albans proved to be quite one of the events 
of its kind that has taken place this season, the unexpectedly 
high average of £106 having been reached. The occasion was 
moreover made use of by Mr. P. A. Muntz, M.P., who presided 
at the luncheon, to direct the attention of horse-breeders in 
a small way once more to the advantages of their position. 
Mr. Muntz himself alluded to the case of a small farmer who is 
a neighbour of his own, and who this year has received £200 for 
a colt; and he therefore was fully justified in advising those 
present to reflect upon the advisability of keeping a well-bred 
mare or two for work and breeding them to the best sires 
procurable. There is, unfortunately, a disposition on the part of 
horse-breeders in this country to condemn their stock to lives of 
inutility, the consequence being that the animals are worthless 
for work, and in the cise of barren mares are simply expensive 
encumbrances on a farm for periods of two years at a time. On 
the other hand, if worked, they would at all events be paying for 
their keep, whilst there is every reason for believing that their 
stock would be healthier, and realise higher prices if it were 
known that the old horses were good workers and free from vice. 





Wheat-sowing will soon be in full swing all over the country. 
On some of the stronger and more tenacious soils there will be 
some difficulty in obtaining a suitable seed-bed. Farmers should 
not be discouraged at this, however. Provided the soil has been 
reduced sufficiently fine to pass through the-coulters of the drill, 
wheat may be sown. And some of the very best crops of wheat 
have been grown on clay soils, when at sowing time it has been 
difficult to get sufficient mould to cover the grain. Winter will 
slack all the clods down into fine mould. As to dressing for 
seed wheat, many preparations are on the market. But none of 
them will beat a strong solution of sulphate of copper to which a 
little tar has been added to keep off the birds. The seed should 
be dressed on the night previous to the day on which it is 
required for sowing. A little lime added to the wheat will make 
it dry enough to pass through the drill. As for sorts to be sown, 
that must depend upon the soil and climatic conditions. The 
kind which is most universally suitable is the square-headed red 
with white chaff. A large area will be planted with wheat this 
year, as the land will be in good order after the rains. Prices 
are going up again, and farmers seem to be adopting the advice 
given in Country Lire last week, and refusing to part with 
their grain at prices much below the market value. : 





The rains have come rather too late for the sowing of autumn 
catch-crops for feeding purposes. Still in the South something 
may be done in this way. Trifolium incarnatum is a quick- 
growing plant, and if it be mixed with a little white mustard and 
sown with a broad-cast distributor, which should be followed 
by a chain harrow, there would be a chance of a little feed before 
Christmas, which would eke out the scanty root crop. 





On Sunday mornings there has, from time beyond memory, 
been an “eel market ” at Blackfriars Stairs. This was originally 
held for the sale of Thames-caught eels, and men like the owner 
of the last of the Peter boats, whose portrait appeared in lact 
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week's Country Lire, sometimes made as muchas £5 or £6 in 
a morning. Each man took his basket of eels, and a box of sand. 
The eels were sold either at so much per fish—the large ones— 
or, if they were small, at sixpence a “ grab.” The purchaser 
sanded his hands well from the sand-box, and then made his 
“grab.””. However many he brought up in a handful, he was 
allowed to keep the lot. The market was held, and is still held, 
at six o’clock on Sunday morning, in Upper Ground Street, close 
to the stairs. 


This market was orignally granted to the Thames fishermen, 
but of late, owing to the decrease of the fish, only one genuine 
Thames fisherman has sold his wares there. All the others sell 
Dutch eels, for which there is a ready market. The old- 
fashioned London working classes are very conservative, and 
though eels are now dear food, and not cheap, they come in num- 
bers to buy. At 6.30 a.m. men will arrive, even from a distance, 
on bicycles, and have a few ‘“ grabs,” not only for themselves, 
but for friends who have commissioned them to speculate in 
that line. The Dutch eel boats, by an ancient treaty, gained a 
right to a mooring off Billingsgate, and to this day no eel boat of 
another nation anchors there if the Dutch moorings are occupied. 
No German or Danish boat, for instance, would do so. The 
Danes have only just discovered that some of their inland 
“ Broads” are full of eels. They now send them to Billingsgate. 


Our recent illustrations of ‘* Sport in California’ show that 
high-bred field dogs are prized in the States. The spaniels and 
setters there used are the property of the writer of the article, 
who belongs to this side of the Atlantic; but field trials and 
good training are both appreciated by American sportsmen. 
In this connection the New York Forest and Stream reminds its 
readers that field dogs not only need but deserve proper care 
after a day's shooting, and with its usual bluntness accuses 
many a good sportsman of sitting toasting his shins before a 
comfortable fire, while the dog who has found half his birds 
during the day “ lies shivering, with his stomach half-filled with 
kitchen scraps.”” When the weather is wet and cold, spaniels 
and terriers used for rabbiting, the hardest work of the season, 
have a claim on the owner's attention when they come home, 
which is often forgotten. They need drying, and, if possible, 
should be allowed to lie either in deep straw, or even before 
a fire, before being sent to kennel up; and a warm supper will 
do wonders for them. 


It may be said that this makes them soft, and would not be 
done for foxhounds. Foxhounds have very warm, well-built 
kennels, and keep each other warm on the benches. Yet it is 
recommended by the highest authority that they should havea 
shallow tepid bath to trot through before going to their sleeping 
quarters. We have known spaniels work hard and well for ten 
or eleven years at hedgerow rabbiting, because when they came 
in wet through and weary they had a warm bath in a tub, were 
rubbed down with, a rough towel, and then allowed to lie on 
sacks before a fire ina back kitchen before going to bed in a 
good covered kennel. They were also fit to work next day. 
Their food was generally warmed from October to February. 


A large lake has been added to the London waters, though 
no one has discovered it. It is a new reservoir of the West 
Middlesex Water Company, covering no less than 100 acres, and 
lies just west of the grounds of the Ranelagh Club. The area 
is equal to one-quarter of Hyde Park, and already numbers of 
wild duck and gulls are seen on its surface. This will become 
the main sanctuary of all London waterfowl, for reservoirs are 
jealously guarded, for fear of accidental pollution, and the birds 
lie quiet. We believe no one has ever succeeded in revenging 
himself on Society by being “ found drowned” in a London 
reservoir. 


An English gentleman living in Lausanne, and the owner 
of a garden, writes to the Times to complain that English florists 
and seelsmen do not take the same pains as their rivals in 
Holland to accommodate themselves to the needs of the market. 
When he lived in England and desired to buy seeds and plants 
from Holland he found that the Dutch nurserymen provided 
him with excellent catalogues printed in English, and that the 
cultural directions with each packet of seeds were also in English. 
Par contraire when, living at Lausanne, he ordered seeds from 
England, the cultural directions were in English, and his Swiss 
gardener went all astray. At first sight this looks as if the 
English florists were not awake to their opportunities; but 
reflection on the circumstances of commercial floriculture shows 
that there is not much substance in the complaint. English and 
Scotch growers have made spirited efforts of late years to oust 
the Dutch and Belgian growers from the very high position 
which they occupy, and some of the very choicest bulbs are now 
produced in England. But we fear that Haarlem and Ghent 
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are likely to maintain their position as centres of horticultural 
distribution, particularly for bulbs, for some time to come, and 
we have our doubts whether the time has yet come when polyglot 
catalogues would pay the English grower. 


Meanwhile, we have noted of late two little peculiarities of 
horticultural catalogues. Before us lie catalogues with prices, in 
French and English, issued by a Belgian firm. The English 
prices, which do not cover cost of carriage, are consistently 
higher than the French. Moral, “ Buy in French.” Hard by 
is the catalogue of an English dealer in bulbs, who adjures the 
patriotic Englishman with the words, ‘‘Why buy of the 
foreigner?" With a most amiable frankness the same dealer, 
for obvious reasons he must not be called grower, supplies the 
answer to his appealing question ; for later in the catalogue he 
announces that delivery of certain bulbs cannot be guaranteed 
before a given date, since they will not arrive from abroad 
before. 


For the comparative failure of the grouse on some of the 
Northern moors this year it seems very hard to assign an 
adequate cause. There was little or no disease, no particularly 
evil weather at the time of the hatch out, no drought to kill off 
the young ones of thirst. And yet there has been no small 
failure, nevertheless. A shrewd and experienced grouse-shooter 
has conjectured that on many a moor some damage has been 
done by driving too late in the season, with indifferent shots, and 
especially with two guns to each shooter. He is especially 
emphatic on the last point. We have been used to hear so 
much, and quite rightly, of the merits of driving, the good that 
it does the stock by killing off the old birds, and killing these 
chiefly by shooting in the head, that one is apt to forget what 
may, in more senses than one, be called the reverse of the 
picture. It is true that as the grouse, or the partridge either, 
comes on, he is shot in the head—usually the leading birds are 
shot, and usually these are the oldest. But birds are killed 
behind the butts as well as in front of them, and truth wears 
quite an opposite aspect when it is applied to the birds shot after 
passing the butts. The birds are then shot in the tail, and it is 
then not the old but the youngest birds that are shot. Also not 
a few that are not aimed at are shot—not badly enough to do them 
great harm, perhaps, but badly enough for its effect to be felt in the 
next generation. For all these reasons there seems much to be said 
for the notion of limiting the shooters to one gun apiece towards 
the end of the season. All birds will then be shot at in front; 
those that are killed will be well killed, and those that are missed, 
so well missed that no harm will have been done them. It is, at 
all events, a theory well worth serious consideration. 


It is not to be supposed that anyone will have either the 
wish or the presumption to quarrel with the committee that the 
M.C.C., following the lines of Lord Hawke’s suggestion, have 
formed for the choice of representatives of British cricket against 
Australia. The resolution of the delegates of counties at the 
meeting convened by the M.C.C. ran, “that such board” 
(i.e., the selective board) ‘* be composed of the president of the 
M.C.C., five of its club committee, and one representative from 
six of the first-class counties selected by the M.C.C. from time 
to time to send a representative ; the president to have the casting 
vote.” The ‘‘one representative from six” in the resolution, 
meant, of course, “six representatives, one from each of the 
six.” The selection of the counties to be represented might 
have seemed a delicate matter for the club, but the club found 
an exceedingly simple, and yet it would appear eminently 
satisfactory, way out of the difficult position by naming the six 
counties standing at the head of the championship list after the 
season’s results had been reckoned up. ‘There could not be a 
less invidious way. Lord Hawke, Mr. A. J. Webbe, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, Sir R. Webster, Mr. C. E. Green, and Mr. A. N. Hornby 
or Mr. S. H. Swire, are the representatives nominated by the 
counties in response to the club’s request, and the club itself 
has completed the board by the nomination of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, the president, Lord Harris, Lord Lichfield, Mr. W. 
E. Denison, Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, and Mr. W. H. 
Paterson. If the honour of cricketing England, so far as the 
selection of able representatives goes, is not in safe hands here, 
one would not know where to look for safety. In the meantime 
the selection of the Australian representatives seems to be giving 
no little trouble in the colonies. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 
M ISS BROADWOOD, whose picture forms our frontis- 


piece, is the daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Broad- 


wood, late Scots Guards. She is a brunette of stately 
stature, and has been the admiration of Society of late both in 
London and in Dublin. 
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HIRING FAIR. — 
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of railways which now spread over the country was in 

existence, the Hiring Fair, or Mop (as it is often 
called), was one of the most important events of the year to 
the agricultural labourer. 

Among labourers of those days there was little change; man 
and master were “well of one mind,” and year after year the same 
kindly relations were maintained, so that ten or twenty or even 
thirty years’ service on the same farm was not uncommon. The 
man looked up to his master as something more than merely his 
employer, and rendered his best services with no grudging hand, 
while the master or the mistress had often a snack or thumb-bit 
of something, with a mug of beer or cyder to wash it down, when 
duty called the man to the farm about ‘nuncheon time.” And 
when illness came, either to the man or his family, there was 
always a helping hand at the farm, and sympathy, deep and 
genuine, was the spirit actuating both master and man. 
Times were perhaps not quite so hard then as now. Getting 
about the country was comparatively difficult, and many a 
country labourer never left 
home for the county town 
except upon the annual occa- 
sion of the fair. 

If a change had to be 
made—a momentous question 
then, before the shilling adver- 
tisement in the newspaper had 
been thought of—going to the 
fair to be hired was a neces- 
sity, and men, wonien, or boys 
who wanted a place had no 
opportunity of getting one 
except at the Michaelmas Fair, 
to which they betook them- 
selves in due course. The 
women would make the journey 
in the village carrier’s cart, 
while the men joined in com- 
pany and, starting early, 
walked the seven or eight or 
ten miles to the town, carefully 
avoiding the Plough or the 
Red Lion on the way, or at 
most having a single ‘ pint of 
mild” between two or three of 
them. 

Pushing on as rapidly as 
they could, they usually arrived 
at their destination in time to 
take their place in the line of e 
those waiting to be hired by eee. 
perhaps nine o'clock. They [7 
would be dressed in_ their 
white or grey smock frocks, H. W. Taunt. 
generally the best on this 
occasion, which had the front and the back gathered up in 
the fashion of smocking, the collar being elaborately covered 
with needle-worked patterns, which, beside the conventional 
curving lines, often consisted of representations of fruit, such 
as apples and pears; while the sleeves, full above, were 
gathered down at the cuffs, which were also in many cases orna- 
mented. What useful and comfortable garments smocks 
were, and surmounted by the billycock, for the beaver hat was 
ngorously kept for church-going, countrymen when travelling 
to the Mop often looked the very picture of health and neatness. 

Around and on the “ Billy” was arranged the emblem of 
the particular branch they wished to follow. Thus a carter 
Would wind a strand of whipcord three or four times round, but 
ifa groom’s place were sought, the whipcord would be supple- 
mented by a bit of sponge. A ‘“*cowman” or ‘ fodderer ” (the 
latter often designated “ fogger”’) still on rare occasions sports a 
whisp of cow’s hair or the end of a cow’s tail pinned to his 
Jacket ; a shepherd takes care to show bv a tuft of wool that he 
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is thoroughly up in the care of a flock; while even the lassies 
who wish to be hired have each their method of making known 
the kind of situation for which they are looking. 

Open-air hiring has mostly disappeared; it is only kept up 
in some few old country towns, isolated perhaps by their position 
beyond the reach of railways, like the quaint little Oxfordshire 
town of Burford, which is the scene of our illustrations. 
Here the rendezvous is in front of the Lamb Inn, and 
from the villages all round, both in Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire, for the last hour or so a continuous stream of 
all classes has been arriving, and now covers the whole of the 
roadway. No smocks are visible; they have quite gone out 
here, their place nowadays being taken by the white jacket 
or “slop” (a couple of examples of the latter may be seen in 
our first picture, that of the man who is being hired and 
also on the back of another standing a yard or two 
beyond), or the ordinary tweed coat which many wear. A 
characteristic group is in the foreground of our scene; the 
straight-built and upright old farmer who, faced by his taller 
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son, is talking to the shepherd or carter between them, the last- 
named with his arms bent, his thumbs thrust into his waistcoat, 
seems sturdily holding his own against some offer which he 
deems inadequate. 

In the second picture the same kinds of scenes are going on ; 
to the right is a couple ‘* CLENCHING THE BakGaiINn”’; the man 
hired is receiving the shilling ‘‘ earnest money " from his master, 
which essential is never omitted, but is always paid, whether the 
engagement is made at the fair or at home. After the hiring is 
complete, master and man usually adjourn to the inn, or 
perhaps to some stationer’s shop, where an agreement is filled 
up and signed in duplicate, and the hiring is complete. The 
country-folk in this district are often very quaint in their ideas 
and talk, in spite of school boards and the village education of 
the present day. We overheard the following conversation 
between a farmer wanting a shepherd and one of the men: 

«‘ Are you a shepherd ? ” 

‘Eas, sur, I be; dost thee waant wun? Oi be hoired, but 
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the lad ‘eer” (lugs forward a 
short but very stout young- 
ster), ‘‘ he yunt.” 

“Oh, but nr y dear fellow, 
he’s no use; I want a man.” 

“Lor bless ’ee, sur, he’s 
all roight ; why, he yets” 
(eats) **moor nor Oi do, and 

look’ee ‘eer, sur, why, his 
shoon be a soite biggur nar 
moine.” 

In the afternoon the scene 
changes to the High Street, 
where booths and stalls occupy 
the whole of the available space 
on either side, besides over- 
flowing into some side streets 
ani an open place near the 
beautiful church, the pride of 
3urford. Now the sexes are 
again intermingled, and laugh- 
ing voices may be heard on 
every hand. The “fun of the 
fair,” whatever its leading 
feature may be, in the way of 
scratch-backs, water - squirts, 
feather brushes, etc., does not 
fairly begin until dusk, the 
afternoon being devoted to 
shopping and strolling about. 
Many a courtship begins at 
these times. Of course the 
proper thing is to treat the 
lassie, but all the lads are H. W. Zaunt. 
not quite so close as our 
friend Jan here, who with his sweetheart is making the round 
of the booths. 

‘Oi saay, Sally, oodst thee loike summat to yet ? ” (eat). 

“« Eas, Jan. I be lear.” 

“Well, ‘ere be some caake on these stall.” (To stall- 
keeper): ‘‘ Missus, how dost thee sell caake ? ” 

** You can have half a cake, sir, or a quarter; or if that’s too 
much, I'll cut you off a pennorth.”’ 

‘*A pennoth! I dwon’t waant a pennoth. Here, slash us off 
a yappoth ” (halfpennyworth). 

And then comes the “ jolly fun,” when the fair is all lit 
up with flaring naphtha lamps on every stall, although as an 
instance of the march of science we notice one of the large 
steam roundabouts actually lighted with brilliant electric 
lights supplied by their own dynamo, putting the rest literally 
into the shade by their brilliancy; but the very next “show ” 
is an old-fashioned dancing-booth, where the tum, tum of 
a small drum and the squeal of a fiddle supply the music 
to which lads and lassies are vigorously stepping in a country 
dance. 





ON THE GREEN. 
7 NAYLOR and Braid had a great fight at Bushey Hall in the professional 
] competition, and it was interesting to see Taylor driving well up to Braid 
from the tee, but the Romford professional was better on the putting 
green. He had only a stroke the better of Taylor on the morning’s round, but 
increased his advantage to three strokes more in the afternoon, when neither man 
played quite up to the standard of the morning. Philip Wynne, the Prince’s Club 
professional, was only a stroke behind Braid, and equalled Taylor in the morning, 
while in the afternoon his score was identical with Braid’s. So he took second 
place, and a highly creditable place too, only a single stroke more than the 
winner, and three strokes better than Taylor, who was third, on the 
thirty-six holes played. We ought to hear more of Wynne in the big compe- 
titions. This is not the first time that he has shown himself able to ruffle it 
with the best. 

The St. George’s Club monthly medal was tied for in the first instance by 
General Sir Bevan Edwards and Mr. P. Leach, but the former won, with strokes 
to spare, on the playing off. We see that Mr. Albert Gray has been nominated 
captain of the St. George’s Club for the ensuing year—a nomination that is very 
sure to be a popular one. 

The members of the Town Club at St. Andrews did extremely well at 
their meeting so closely following the meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club on 
the same classic course. Mr, Laurence Auchterlonie was the winner, with a 
score of 78, which equals the best score ever recorded ina competition on the 
St. Andrews green. This Mr. Laurence Auchterlonie is a brother of Willie 
Auchterlonie, the professional and ex-champion, but is an amateur in the best 
sense, playing golf out of pure love of the game. He has always been a very 
fine golfer, but never has done finer work than this 78. Three years ago he 
was one of those who tied with Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville in the amateur 
championship tournament, the year that Mr. Balfour-Melville won. 

Second to Mr. Auchterlonie, at 81, came Mr. W. Greig, another stron: 
goiier of the St. Andrews’ townsfolk. Mr. Auchterlonie’s score equalled that at 
which Mr. Tait won his tie for the second medal, at the Royal and Ancient 
Autumn Meeting, with Mr. Balfour-Melville, and we see that at just a stroke 
more Mr, Tait has since won the Hope medal of the Luffness New Club. Mr, 
Ball, too, has been in good form with a 76 on the Leasowe course, a score not 
quile good enough to win, however, with his penalty handicap, for Mr. G. O. 
Burrell put in an 82, and won at nctt 83, his penalty handicap being but 
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single stroke. On the Felixstowe course the play for captain’s prize resulted in 
a tie between Mr. W. Pearce and Mr. W. H. Franks, the former winning when 
the tie was played off. A Bogey competition for the town cup was won by Mr. 
Joshua, so frequent a medal-winner at Felixstowe. 

Another of the young professionals—Wynne’s fine play has already been 
noticed—who is showing grand form is Willie Aveston. At Eltham, the other 
day, he halved a thirty-six hole match with Vardon, and actually beat him by a 
stroke on the score. In subsequent matches at Higham and Blackheath Vardon 
had the better of him, but Aveston continued to play up well. This match took 
place on the very day that Taylor and Kirkaldy brought off their big money 
match at Brancaster. Taylor had given some forecast of the result by holing 
the course in the extraordinarily low consecutive scores of 73 and 74 the day 
before the match. Nevertheless, Kirkaldy held him hard on the first eighteen 
holes played, so that at the end of them Taylor was but a single hole up. In 
the afternoon he played a very fine game indeed, and beat Kirkaldy handsomely 
by seven up and six to play. 


The Pastures of Death. 

AYFARERS upon the pleasant road which leads 

from Culham to Abingdon were saluted last week by 

a ghastly spectacle. Stretched upon the close- 

cropped surface of a meadow by the side of the Thames were 
the bodies of a score or so of horses, which had died mysteriously 
and in great pain during the course of the week; and from sleepy 
Abingdon, in which a sensation is as rare as in Cranford itself, 
came a trickling stream of curious folks desirous of seeing with 
their own eyes the horrid evidence of the plague, as of Egypt, 
which had fallen upon their innocent city. In very truth, the 
calamity has been of considerable dimensions, and the story of 
it, so far as it is known yet, appeals so forcibly to the feelings of 
sympathy with the victims of misfortune and of proper curiosity 

with regard to the unexplained, that it is worth telling. 

Abingdon, an old-world and picturesque town, which neither 
river-side situation, nor an interesting history, nor fine old 
buildings, have availed to popularise, has at least one annual 
excitement. It is one of the dwindling number of places which 
still maintain a hiring fair. It must ke recorded with regret that 
among the strait-minded section of the inhabitants the fair and 
its incidents are not highly esteemed. These good folks aver, 
not without truth, that its object has disappeared, that good 
masters and good servants regard it with contempt and make 
their bargains at home, that it makes a hideous noise — 
interrupts business, and that it conduces to immorality. Al 
these accusations, except the last; may be admitted; as to the 
last no opinion need be expressed here save by saying that, even 
where there are no hiring fairs, morality is not the strong 
point of Arcadia. Be that as it may, there are hiring fairs at 
Abingdon, and about them there is, in spite of steam roundabouts 
and musical machines worked by jackass éngines, and maugré 
imported fragments of carnival such as confetti and peace 
feathers wherewithal Corydon tickles the blowsy cheek © 
Phyllis, a savour of the old world. Such a fair was held at 
Abingdon on Monday and Tuesday of last week, and on Sunday 
afternoon the showmen and show-women began to arrive wit 
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their caravans. Whatsoever might be the opinion of Abingdon 
and its people with regard to the shows, every man and woman 
worthy of consideration had sympathy for the draught horses, 
and more than one kind soul was rejoiced at the thought that for 
two whole days and whole nights at the least these hard-worked 
animals would enjoy a well-earned holiday. As a matter of fact, 
also, it was noticed that some of the caravan horses were of quite 
exceptionally good quality, and it was rumoured that one show- 
woman, rich beyond her fellows and connected with no less a 
personage than Mr. Bailey, of Barnum and Bailey, had recently 
given the good round sum of £80 for one of her horses. At any 
rate, it was a good and joyful thing to think of the honest beasts 
resting their road-weary feet upon the soft turf of a water-side 
meadow, and cropping the juicy grass which had begun to grow 
when the welcome rain dissipated the drought. But Monday 
saw a terrible sight, for nearly all the horses which had been sent 
to grass in that ill-fated meadow showed the most distressing 
symptoms, and many of them rolled in agony as if they were 





W.B. Dart. DRAUGHT HORSES AT SUPPER. — Copyright. 
suffering from severe colic. Finally between twenty and thirty 
horses died, and a number of poor showfolk were stranded at 
Abingdon with carayans which they could not move. To many 
of them the loss meant something near akin to ruin, and some 
of the cases were full of pathos. The good town did its best 
to come to the rescue, and the subscription list which 
Was opened at a meeting called by the Mayor has filled 
rapidly. Meanwhile the cause of this sudden and sweeping 
epidemic remains a hidden mystery. Suspicion pointed at 
first sight to wholesale poisoning, the outcome of wicked spite, 
and the intestines of the dead animals, or of some of them, 
have beenTsent to London for analysis. But, after all, it is no 
easy matter to poison a grass-field, and the water which the 
animals drank was that of the Thames. If that had been 
poisoned, its course down stream would be marked by dead 
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THE LADY’S PALFREY. Copyright 
animals. Local opinion, therefore, inclines to the belief that the 
effect of rain following upon prolonged drought was to make the 
natural herbage dangerous and indigestible, particularly in the 
case of animals which had been on hard food ;-and locai opinion 
is strengthened by the report that several farmers of Berks and 
xon have recently seen their horses affected in similar fashion, 
although most of them revived under prompt veterinary care. 
nany event, the affair is not only lamentable, but also curiously 
perplexing, and it would be interesting to know whether there 


as been similar mortality amongst horses in other parts of the 
kingdom. 
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. HERE’S one thing certain—we will never 
: have a Master who can’t ride up to hounds,” 
said the secretary of the committee appuinted to seek a new Master. 

‘* Just so,” said the pfincipa Jzovert owner; ‘‘the M.I.H. ought to lead 
the field.” 

‘©The late Master was a disgrace. A boy ona donkey could beat him,” 
remarked the young squire. 

‘* All the same, I shall always say Granger was not a bad Master,” said the 
oldest member of the committee ; ‘‘ he got on with the farmers, and he bred a 
splendid pack.” 

“True, but he was terribly slow, and that won’t do for the Busters,” said 
the horse coper. 

The Burford Busters lived to ride. They had an easy flying country that 
carried a good scent, and they had a reputation to live up to. Quick twenty 
minutes’ scurries—that were over in less than ten—were their ideal of sport. 

They had bullied their late Master into resigning, and as no one in the 
country felt inclined to take over the duties, or rather as none of them dared 
to do so for fear of the tongues of the rest, they had been reduced to advertising. 
As a result they had received several answers, but only one that seemed likely 
to suit. This came from a Mr. Maunsel, who was willing to hunt the country 
two days a week, and give an occasional bye, for the £800 a year which was all 
the Busters were able, or willing, to offer. 

The P.S. of the letter sounded promising: ‘‘I hope your country is a fast 
one and your members hard riders, as I hate slow work.” 

‘* Seems all right,” said the principal covert owner, ‘‘ though he does not 
seem to have heard of the country. Suppose we ask him down, Morden,” 
with a glance at the secretary, ‘* will you put him up and mount him ?” 

It was late in October, and the secretary saw the necessity of doing 
something. 

“‘It seems odd, his being ready to come at this time of year,” said the 
oldest member of the committee, thoughtfully, 

‘* Well,” said the secretary, who had also been thinking, ‘*I don’t mind 
having him, to see what he is like. After all, there’s no one eise, is there?” 

Mr. Maunsel therefore received an invitation to come down and see the 
country, which he promptly accepted. He wrote that he would send down a 
couple of horses if they would find stabling for them. On arrival he proved to 
be a tall, loose-limbed, fair-haired young man, who was a little over-dressed and 
decidedly doubtful about his ‘‘h’s.” 

The secretary found him full of sporting talk, seasoned with slang. He 
was anxious to see the hounds, and, glancing over them, pronounced them a 
level sorty lot, but did not show any desire for the prolonged investigation of the 
kennel and its inmates that the litthe huntsman would have liked. 

While they were in the kennel, Mr. Morden was called away. Mr. Maunsel 
quietly produced a five-pound note. 

‘* Look here,” he said to the huntsman, ‘“‘ I’m going to be Master of these 
hounds. Tell me about the people.” 

The man grinned as he pocketed the note. 

‘* Well, you see, sir, they calls this pack the Busters, and they has to live 
up to it. They just hadores ’ard riding, and it aint what you might call 
hextraordinary difficult country—--not like Fernie’s, or the ’Olderness, or any 
of them. They wants a Master as can ride, sis.” 

‘¢Oh,” said Mr. Maunsel, ‘* thank you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the man, touching his cap, as Mr. Maunsel 
strolled away. 

The Master-elect’s co:tume fairly dazzled the field, so correct was it, so 
splendid, and, it must be confessed,sonew. Mr. Morden told how that morning 
an orchid had come down from town for his Lutton-hole. His horses, which 
were the centre of an admiring group when Mr. Maunsel cantered up on a pony 
to the meet, were fine, well-bred animals. It was noted, too, that he had one 
of the longest Larranagas, of 1894, in the corner of his mouth that an extravagant 
person ever paid £8 a hundred for. 

The Burford Busters, though they were in a great hurry while they were 
at work, were in no haste to begin, It was quite a quarter-past twelve before 
Brooksey put his hounds into covert. After this there was no delay, for the 
covert was small and a find was certain. The shrill scream of the whipper-in 
proclaiming a find was heard within ten minutes of the huntsman’s first cheer. 

It was a good scenting day, and the fox rot being very far in front of 
hounds, they settled to run at once. With one eye on the Master-elect, the 
hard-riding Busters braced themselves for the first fence, a fair hedge with the 
ditch towards them. Mr. Maunsel, who appeared outside the covert as soon 
as the pack was clear, was riding with a loose rein and a looser seat, The 
members of the field charged the hedge and ditch ; but a gate, a good stiff one, 
coming in Mr. Maunsel’s line, he went over it without looking to the right 
or left. Three fields later the Busters parted, as hounds raced on. The 
secretary shouted to ‘he new-comer, ‘* The river. Make for the bridge.” 

‘* Ah! thank’ee,” was the reply, ‘‘ I always go with hounds,” 

Some ten m’‘nites later, when hounds were racing for |.lood, with a beaten 
fox in front of them, one man, and one only, was near them. The Busters 
presently swarmed down, to find Mr. Maunsel standing by his panting grey, and 
the hounds breaking up their fox. 

There was a chorus of admiring questions. 

‘¢ How did you get over? No one has ever crossed the river in a run 
before.” ‘ 

‘Ah! no? Well, [ had no difficulty, and—er—I make a rule of always 
going with hounds.” 

When Mr. Maunsel returned to town it was as the un versally elected 
Master of the Busters, and he had arranged to take the reins of office at once. 

‘¢ Well, old chappie, ’ow did you get on?” asked Charlie Dickenson, his 
best pal. 

His friend smiled. 

‘‘It’s grand sport,” he said, ‘and I liked ‘t first-rate. Of course I can 
ride a bit, thanks to old Jones, and considering I ‘al never seen hounds before, 
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I did tolerable well. But what fetched the blokes was my getting over the 
river.” 

**°Ow did you do it? I seen it told in the //e/d.” 

**Oh! ’twas simple enough. I ’ad found out they wanted a Master as 
could ride, and I wasn’t going to stop at nothing, and old Jones’s horses they do 
go like blazes. So first I ups and jumps a gate just like those fellers in the 
pictures. Then they sat up, I can tell you; and then came the river, and J 
made up my mind I ’ad to get over somehow. I give you my word I never 
’ad no idea ’ow I was going to get over, but I went on quite bold-like, and I 
just ’ad a bit of luck. They all raced off for the bridge, and when I come down 
to the water, what should I see but a plank over it where some fellers ’ad been 
cutting a tree. They ’ad left a rope, too, while they went to dinner; so I 
slipped off, tied the rope round the ’orse’s neck, and led him through while I 
went over the plank. Then I ups on his back, and was fust up at the death.” 

** Well, I’m blowed. To think of you a Master of ’Ounds, and you on'y 
been out once. I wish my old uncle ’ad made a fortune sanding sugar and left 
it to me.” 

The Burford Busters say that their Master is a rough diamond, but he suits 
them. T. F. DALE. 


*WORD-SHAPED Bur-reed and waving Butomus fringe 
the borders of our slow river, and sway and rustle with 

‘ musical note on this hot autumn day. Here and there tufts 
of alder and hazel make their way to the very edge of the water ; 
and briar and thorn line the waterway, with tall clumps of shady 
trees at the bend of the river. Constantly buttercups and meadow 
marigolds extend right down to the mid-stream, and nod as the 
oar takes their long stems and the boat glides away among the 
reeds. Birds twitter everywhere, and fly from twig to twig with 
heavy wing in the tropical heat. The forget-me-not simply 
hangs its head, as if weary of the upward struggle, while 
water-lilies revel in the sunshine, and turn a red lining to edge 
their huge floating leaves. Everywhere a glare meets the eye, 
and the river glimmers in the brilliant sunshine, which even 
penetrates over-arching boughs, and pours pitilessly on the muddy 
banks. Fish start hither and thither in the shallows; small fry 
bask in the sunlit pocls ; and a distant sound of plashing oars is, 
apparently, the only sound of life. Quietude, solitude, depths of 
the country—here .t is in grim earnest; and drifting with the 
stream is a pleasant task, with rod and line, and binoculars. 
Suddenly the boat comes to a halt, and grounds in some bushes 
with a grating keel, and as it does so arouses an occupant, who 
darts across the river with noiseless wing. A flash of azure blue, 
nothing else can describe it, an iridescent gleam of vivid colour, 
a curiously shrill cry above the waterway marks the passage of 
the kingfisher. There are still haunts, even on the Thames, 
where he snay be met with in all his beauty, though, alas! with 
continually increasing traffic, he is not socommon as he once was. 
A solitary bird, and a very shy one, he would rarely be even 
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noticed but for his plumage; which, moreover, has also led to 
his destruction for the sake of the glass case and suburban parlour, 

The kingfisher is so widely distributed in England, he may 
be looked for wherever water is found—the pool in the park, the 
trout stream in the copse, the widely-flowing river, and silent 
pond. It would almost seem as if he marked in migration (and 
drcpp2d down upon it) his summer’s home, for he has appeared 
in artificial waters even shortly after their construction. 

3oating down a silent stream towards midday seems the 
best way to come upon him, for he has generally one location 
in which he loves to sit immovable for hours—an overhanging 
branch in a clump of bushes where alder and bramble intertwine, 
a special wooded area with shallow pools, a steep bank or dyke 
or river-side. Whenever disturbed the kingfisher apparently 
trusts for safety to his rapid flight, sometimes following the 
course of the river, and giving fair opportunity to mark his 
brilliant colouring. Minnows or trout fry seem the favourite 
food, though, doubtless, insects are a continual resource. The 
rapidity with which the bird strikes his victim must be seen to 
be realised. 

On one occasion, sitting silently ina boat, I became suddenly 
aware of a kingfisher’s presence, and, hidden by bushes, had a 
good opportunity to watch his particular movement. Darting 
round a bush, I might almost say threading it, he had discerned 
in a shallow a shoal of minnows. In a moment one of these 
was in his beak, was thrown in the air, and caught in falling. 
Then he returned again to his perch—an overhanging thorn 
bough bare of leaves—and again and again I saw him descend 
with noiseless and rapid wing. It was not possible to tell the 
result, for only once azain I saw him with a small fish, which he 
held crossways in his bill and made sundry efforts to move and 
swallow. It must be <ifficult indeed to reckon the number of 
trout fry which go thus. Probably a pair of kingfishers would 
make considerable havoc in a fish-breeding tank, They are 
often seen hovering over the water in a locality to which they 
have taken a fancy, and the peculiar fluttering which attracts the 
eye leads then to their being marked for spoil. The water- 
wheel of an old mill in a Dorsetshire village used to be the 
haunt of a pair of these birds, and the miller told me, with true 
appreciation, they were so used to seeing him he could watch them 
for half-an-hour. I think it was the poet Wordsworth who 
mentioned the curious habits of a kingfisher in Germany who 
sat on the ramparts ‘‘ where was a pond,” in some public but 
little-frequented gardens, and who became so accustomed to his 
presence as to be almost the looked-for companion of his walks. 
This was in 1798-99, and I find it entered in my common-place 
book. It must be considered an out-of-the-way occurrence with 
a bird so shy as the kingfisher. 

Certainly the bird becomes less scared where the passage 
of wandering feet is infrequent, and at Morden Park, Dorset, I 
can remember summer days when I saw the kingfisher in 
perfection. Rustling in bushes, darting in and out, glinting like 
a radiant gleam of blue, he almost alighted on the boat prow 
from a decayed stake of wood to which he flew. The water- 
lilies were in full bloom at that time, and he was seen to 
perfection more espccially in that solitude, which in no wise 

alarmed his frequent move- 
ments. Clothes, I take it, have 
much to do with the possibili- 
ties of watching wild birds and 
animals; a tweed or cloth 
corresponding with the sur- 
roundings gives no cause of 
alarm apparently. As animals 
themselves are adapted by 
Nature to concealment by their 
colouring, we may take a leaf 
out of their book and dress 
accordingly. 

Perhaps the nest of the 
kingfisher has led to his salva- 
tion, by the safety with which 
he can conceal it. I once 
had the gratification of seeing 
and watching one in a neigh- 
bouring river. The river was 
the Stour, and on its north-east 
bank, 23ft. from the water, a 
pair of kingfishers had built 
their nest about 2ft. in. The 
nest was a round hole at the 
end of a tunnel, which was 
excavated in about three 
weeks, or may have been an 
ancient rat-hole partly, adapted 
by the kingfisher to its 
requirements. The cavity 
was lined with fish bones 
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an ounce. If I remember, there were seven eggs pointing in the 
earth, and they were, before being blown, almost pink, from the 
yolk showing through their pearl-like shell, Little bits of bones, 
almost like scales of fish, made a soft resting place if not a clean 
one; and I felt sorry indeed to have destroyed it, when once I 
had seen what I wanted. The kingfisher’s pellets led partly to 
its discovery (he casts up his food like the owl), and also a 
continuous return to the knot of bush which shielded the entry 
to his home. I have still a pair of the eggs; and as I look at 
them, I can recall that day’s destruction. The river bailiff told 
me at the time that no other pair had been seen on that bend of 
the river. So pugnacious is the kingfisher, he resents intruders, 
and will have no other of his kindred nigh, and even fights his 
own progeny when once they can provide for their needs. 
Doubtless many of the old and young birds migrate, as they 
dread the approach of cold, and in 1888 I remember several were 
found frozen on the Stour banks. Migration reports of the 
various lighthouses have, | am told, marked their appearance, but 
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I cannot find the date, though I have searched some of those 
charming records. Reading ‘“‘The Red Comyn” some time 
since, I was again reminded of the kingfisher: ‘‘ From the ceiling 
of the room hung a dried kingfisher by a thread, for it is an old 
superstition that the bird will turn his ‘bill to that point from 
which the wind blows.” This I fear is an exploded illusion, still 
it is referred to in many old books, and seems to point to the 
frequency with which the kingfisher was seen in olden days. 

Sometimes, indeed, in hard winters, kingfishers frequent our 
Southern coasts, and have been seen fishing in shallows in the 
mud banks and backwaters; flying up the creeks, they take 
shelter in holes in banks available to them, and even small drains 
have uses other than those for which they were made. But to 
see the kingfisher in his “ prime of life,” beauty of plumage, and 
surrounding scenery, he must be caught in his resting hours, on 
a wooded bank on one of our delightful native lakes or rivers. 
Then something will have been seen and realised that will not 
easily be forgotten. 








BOAR SHOOTING 
IN ASIA MINOR: 
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the sport of shooting wild boar as it is practised by 

Greeks of to-day on the West Coast of Asia Minor. 
As fox-hunting is ‘the : 
image of war without its 
guilt, and only 25 per cent. 
of its danger,” it follows 
that a rather larger margin 
for possible accidents must 
be allowed when hunting an 
animal like the wild boar. 
In Asia Minor of to-day 
danger for its own sake is 
not rashly incurred. There . 
is safety in numbers, and 
A Party oF FIFTEEN sports- 
men, all well armed, belted 
with bandoliers full of cart- 
ridges, and packed into an 
early excursion train for 
some point near Athens, or 
Djelah, is no uncommor 
sight on the departure plat- 
form of the Smyrna-Aidin 
Railway. A close inspec- 
tion will show that mingled 
with the owners are mis- 
cellaneous dogs, including 
a native-bred pointer or two, 
excellent at finding wood- 
cock and hares in the juniper 
scrub, and ready to vindicate 
their reputation as ‘good 
all-round dogs” by taking a 
hand, or rather, a bite, when 
a boar is knocked over. 
These dogs are a beautiful 
instance of a sportsman’s 
maxim we once heard pro- 
pounded by an elderly and 
much-respected representa- 
tive of a foreign Govern- 
ment at the Hague, whose 
fat retriever used to course 
all the rabbits which his 
Masier missed in the sand- 
hills, ‘ Sir,” said the old 
gentleman severely, when 
Someone ventured to criti- 
cise his favourite animal, 
“I would not give a d—n 


WwW have received a series of photographs dealing with 


A PARTY 





OF FIFTEEN. 





BEATERS FIRING VOLLEYS. 


for any dog which was not able, and willing, to assist its master 
on any possible occasion.” i 

The incident shown in our next illustration is not so 
alarming as it looks, It is 
not a scene of storming a 
height during the recent 
Greco-Turkish War; neither 
has the boar climbed a tree, 
as might be thought from 
the direction of the guns. It 
is only the Beaters FirinG 
VoLLeys to disturb the 
boars. These beaters, who 
look much more like insur- 
_gent volunteers, meet the 
party near the spot where 
the sport is to begin, gene- 
rally at the foot of one of 
the hills ; for though during 
the summer the boars lie 
mainly in the swamps and 
marshes, in September and 
the autumn months they 
leave this shelter, which is 
then flooded, and seek the 
drier ground and covert on 
the hillsides, There they 
remain through the winter, 
the best season for hunting 
being from March until May. 

With such an army of 
gunners, the first thing to 
be done is to elect a cap- 
tain, and the duty of the 
captain is first to arrange 
the beats, and secondly to 
place the active part of his 
army in such a way as to 
command the paths by 
which the pig are likely 
to move forward, without 
running the risk of shooting 
each other. The ideal 
order is a semi-circle; or 
“blockade”—a ‘phrase 
which the activities of the 
European fleets in Greek 
waters during the last ten 
years have made a_house- 
hold word in the Levant. 
Wild boar and other game 
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make paths through these hillside coverts like rabbit paths 
in England, and each gun tries to command one or, if 
possible, the intersection of two of these. The pigs are 
astonishingly tough, and a local correspondent remarks 
that “it has happened to him to see wounded boars 
with four or five bullets in their corpse escape and go 
on an hour’s journey.” But as a rule the boar finds it 
difficult to run the blockade, for if fired at and turned 
by one gun, he has to face two or three more of the 
skirmishers planted round the hill. A Hor Fire is then 
opened on the animal, as long as his whereabouts can 
be guessed, and the chances are that he is hit somewhere 
before he is out of range. 

The beaters usually allow the guns an hour’s law 
before starting, and when they do begin, the row 
shouting and firing of guns and pistols—is enough to drive 
every living creature away for miles. But the old boars 
are philosophical, and often wait quietly squatting until 
the noisy crew almost tread on their backs, and then break 
back in the wrong direction. A much larger bag would 
probably be obtained if the guns were fewer and dressed 
in quiet, unobtrusive colours. Two of the guns shown 
are dressed in white flannel trousers. Naturally no animal 
coming forward could fail to see them. 

There are two varieties, or reputed varieties, of wild 
pig in the hills and woods of Asia Minor. One is the long 


thin greyhound boar, shown in the scene GRALLOCHING THE Pig, 
in which a Turk is helping the Greek to get the animal ready for 
transport. The other is a short thick breed, which often run to 


as much as 35olb. 
in weight. The 
Turk acts as , 
head - keeper and 
shooting pony, for 
he does all the 
work in’ Brinc- 
ING HOME TLE 
Boar, by carrying 
it on his shoulders. 
Further North, 
towards _ Broussa 
and the Marmora, 
there was formerly 
first-class boar 
shooting, with 
plenty of other 
game intermingled. 
Red deer were 
common  in_ the 
woods, sO were 
hares, and smaller 
game, with foxes 
shot for their skins 
a few lynx, and 
plenty of wolves. 
When the Turks 
liked Englishmen 
instead of hating 
them, as they do 
at present, it was 


BRINGING 


easy to organise hunts in these forests, especially in the 


winter. 


In those days there was not the ill-feeing between 
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A HOT FIRE. 


Turk and Christian that has sprung up since the last Russo- 
Turkish War, and .Greeks, Armenians, and Turks would 
unite for a joint day, taking it in turns to be drivers or 


shooters. At the 
end of the sport the 
game was distri- 
buted, the Chris- 
tians taking the 
pigs and the 
Turks the deer, in 
a very amicable 
and __ neighbourly 
Way. 

The forests 
are full of wild 
sweet chestnut 
trees, on the 
fruit of which the 
pig feed until 
they become im- 
mensely fat and 
bulky. There are 
also. bear in the 
forests, but as 
they lie in im- 
penetrable bramble 
thickets they are 
difficult to find 
and even more 
difficult to shoot. 
When the opening 
up of Asia Minor 


HOME THE BOAR. does take place, 


and the eminently 


national institution of brigandage is discouraged, it will be a 
fine field for English sportsmen. 


~ ~ 7tr-oc 
GOOD FOXES AND BAD. 

~VJERYONE scems to agree that 1898 is a good fox year. A few 
iz packs, notably the Pytchley and the Cottesmore, have managed to 
get some cub-hunting, and have found the litters numerous and 

the foxes strong. Nor has scent, though bad in p!aces, been so utterly 
lacking as the dry ground -would lead one to suppose. Hounds have 
often been able to run, even though they have raised a cloud of dust as they 
went along. This is not so astonishing to those who have hunted in hot 
countries. In India, where I had a pack of imported foxhounds for 
jackal-hunting, I have known hounds run well in dry weather when the 
dust has hung in a cloud over the hounds as they trotted at my horse’s 
heels on the way to covert; so that Iam not surprised to learn that in 
various countries hounds have been able to hunt, though the ground has 
been so hard that horsemen have not dared to come out. The other 
morning the Cottesmore had not a single follower except Gillson and his 
men. But everywhere there are foxes, and apparently strong and healthy 
ones. This is a great point in favour of sport in the coming season, but a 
good supply of foxes is not everything. We want good stout straight- 
necked foxes if long runs are to be enjoyed. In the first place, the !ox 
must know a good deal of country. The tox, like every other wild animal, 
has his.accustomed 1uns, and he fo'lows, when pursued by hounds, the 
line he has been wont to take in his nightly wanderings. For obvious 
reasons, nearly all the great runs take place after mature dog foxes, which 
have, from the necessities of their life, a wide range. of country, and which 
nave the experience of hounds and their ways necessary to enable them to 
secure a fair start, and have, too, the: condition which enables them to 
stay at a good pace over a distance. There sis no doubt that foxes two ot 
three years old have a knowledge of all, or most, of the places of refuge in 
their own district. With a fair start the fox has a clear advantage over 
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hounds; his condition is better than theirs in that he has to work for 
his living every day of his life, while his small size enables him to 
creep where hounds have to jump, and to keep going at his best pace 
where they are impeded by undergrowth ; thus he can more often than not 
run them clear out of scent. The scent of all hardly-pressed animals has a 
tendency to fail, and at certain periods of a run every yard covered is an 
advantage to the fox. As hounds get tired and blown, their power of feeling 
the line grows less just at the very moment when the scent of their quarry is 
growing fainter. Then even on good scenting days the strength of the line 
varies with the nature of the soil, with the drainage of the land, or with its 
state of cultivation, not to speak of such impediments as freshly-manured field, 
flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, or, worse than all, a stray dog that courses the 
fox, and, as a rule, spoils the run, for such an occurrence generally causes 
scent to die away altogether. It would be a wonderful thing if an old fox were 
ever caught at all, were it not for the assistance given to hounds by a good 
huntsman. In the first place, the man has much to help him; he knows the 
run of his foxes, or should do so, and at a check can often set the pack right 
without delay ; he has, too, the advantage of a ‘* holloa !” when his fox is viewed, 
or, better still, he himself can sometimes cast his eye forward and see the fox. 
The good huntsman, riding near his hounds, will note when scent begins to fail 
them. The pack cease to run in the resolute way so noticeable in good 
hounds sure of the line, they waver, hover slightly, then again dive forward, 
ad then hesitate and slacken. Then is the time to save the situation 
Ly lifting hounds forward, so as to steal a march on the fox. Some men 
can do this, and people say, ‘What a wonderful thing it is that when Tom 
Jones lifts his hounds, they put down their noses and hunt as well as ever, while if 
Dick Smith does it they won’t hunt a yard afterwards.” The secret is that 
hounds know that Tom has helped them when they needed it, and they 
irust him, while Dick has simply interfered with them when they would 
have done better without him, and as likely as not laid them on to 
fresh fox. Hounds will stand being lifted if done at the right moment, 
and if experience tells them their huntsman’s assistance helps them to kill 
their fox. But they soon become slack if they are taken off their noses 
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T would be a bad thing for: the ‘farmer 
to his trade” if ever the amateur farmer 
were to be driven out of the land. It is the latter that 

makes the experiments, tries the new methods, and weeds the 
chaff from the grain by finding some of them very bad and 
some of them indifferently good. And if so be he weeds himself 
out, now and then, by way of the Bankruptcy Court, in the 
process, what matter, so long as the good grain of the profes- 
sional farmer remain ? 

The amateur who goes under in this manner, however, is 

either he who is foolish, or he who starts without enough capital 
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when doing the best possible with the line. A pack of hounds will always, 
with a fair scent, get between two given points quicker than they can be 
lifted, allowing for the necessary delays. Thus it will be noted that a good 
fox that gives a good run is partly the result of age and condition and know- 
ledge of country, and partly also the result of condition in hounds and intelligence 
in the huntsman. But in order that we may have such foxes they must learn 
their business while young. __ It is plain that only the wild, active, bold cubs will 
survive long enough the various dangers of a fox’s life, of which being hunted is 
only one, or will be so well fed as to be able to run well. The first source, 
then, of good foxes is to have vixens. If the vixen is shot, and the foxes fed 
by the keeper, there will be a plentiful supply of noses on the kennel door in 
the cub-hunting season, but few good runs afterwards. The first lessons a 
young fox has in foraging he learns from his mother ; she gives him the taste 
for hunting and for blood, too, which is characteristic of the true wild fox. 
Brought up by her, he preserves the natural shyness, timidity, and cunning 
of his race, and is not corrupted by luxury in the shape of rabbits and rats 
killed for him and thrown down close to the earth. Then the coverts must be 
well and fairly hunted and the litters scattered by thorough and patient cub- 
hunting, and this of course can only be done where coverts are open to hounds 
all through the autumn. ‘Turned-down foxes are nearly always bad foxes, and of 
such Tam not going to speak, for blank days are better for sport than turned- 
out foxes. Foxes should indeed be only slain by hounds, but the Master 
should kill off all superfluous ones—all foxes, that is, that are more than his 
covert owners will stand. Lastly, not all foxes are bad that are said to be so; 
foxes that will run straight with a fair scent will twist and turn if hounds cannot 
press them, and thus are called bad when they are only sensible ; they need 
not run, and they know it, and won’t. Are foxes worse than they used to be ? 
On -he whole, I think not ; and certainly in the grass countries I have seen and 
heard of as many runs, long, interesting, and of the kind called ‘* old-fashioned,” 
of late years, as seem to have been recorded in o'd accounts of sport. There is 
nothing new under the sun, leasi of all our grievances, and (with the exception 
of barbed wire) ‘* Nimrod ” is as plaintive over short-running foxes, or want of 
sport, as any hunting correspondent of to-day. 
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to buy his experience (to pay for his failures), 
or he who is lazy. And, in fact, the difference 

between the amateur and professional farmer is one of kind 
only. Both hope to make money, by their farming, and the 
usual difference is merely that the former as a rule makes 
more, or loses less, than the latter. 

As a rule—but the rule has its exceptions—as the amateur 
is in general a richer man, commanding more capital than the 
professional, so he is able to command better, bigger, more 
labour-saving appliances. He can do things on a bigger scale, 
with less percentage lost in working expenses; but, of course, 
the bigger the scale on which 
he works, the more energy 
and the more knowledge and 
attention he will require to 
bring to bear on it all, the 
more his methods will bave 
to approach those of the 
professional. In a word, the 
amateur farmer, in the sense 
of a man, whether gentleman 
or ploughboy, playing at 
farming wil have to be 
weeded out, and the man who 
applies himself to it with 
hard work and attention will 
survive, and will survive to 
better purpose the larger his 
command of capital and of 
resources. But even so he 
will not cease to be the 
pioneer, the tester of good 
or bad methods, for smaller 
men. 

It is on this account 
that a special value seems 
to belong to such farming 
operations as those that are 
illustrated by the accom- 
panying pictures,- Here is 
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amateur farming, indeed, in 
the sense that it is farming 
done by those who were not 
brought up precisely to “ fol- 
low the plough”; but, on 
the other hand, it is serious 
farming; it is farming on 
a scale that requires a large 
investment of capital ; farming 
in which no present expense 
is spared for the sake of 
proportionately greater gain 
in the future. It is long- 
sighted farming, farming that 
adopts and makes trial of 
methods that smaller enter- 
prise cannot afford to adopt 
till they have proved their 
worth ; and last, but not least, 
it is highly successful farming 
—it is farming that justifies 
the wisdom of large outlay 
(provided the outlay be wise) 
for the sake of the large 
returns. It is vindication of 
the scientific and long-sighted 
over the empirical and hand- 
to-mouth methods. It is 
farming that all men cannot 
hope to copy in the bulk, though all may find something 
here and there to learn from the various excellences that it 
shows. 

A very large proportion of the pictures taken from this 
model farmery on a large scale are of horses, and the meaning 
of this is that it was with the intention of breeding horses 
exclusively that the Lords Arthur and Lionel Cecil began to 
turn their attention to farming. Once entered on that path, 
however, circumstances drove them further than their original 
design had contemplated. 

All was not fair and square, however, for the horse-breeding 
business when first the amateur farmers entered into possession. 
The land was sadly impoverished, the fences scarcely worthy of 
the name ; but if they had but a poor property, they were lucky 
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in a good landlord, and, tenant and owner working together, the , 


fences were soon set in order, and some progress was made with 
giving back to the land some of that wealth which had been 
taken from it. Having—by the very hypothesis that they were 
primarily horse-breeders, and breeders of cart-horses especially— 
a good transport force at command, they were able to do their 
cartage of manure at a comparatively light cost. 

And besides the manure thus imported from the neighbouring 
towns, the circumstances that obliged the keeping of a certain 
head of cattle necessitated, no less, the production of much 
manure on the home farm. These compelling circumstances 
were primarily the necessity of keeping cattle to trample down, 
and so convert into the material of manure, the waste produce 
of the 200 acres, which annually increased as the ground grew 
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into better and better condition. One of the first acts of the 
horse-breeders had been the total abolition of hops on their 
property, a crop that requires so much in the way of enrichment 
of soil and general outlay, and gives such uncertain and generally 
inadequate returns. All such produce, therefore, was available 
to assist the constant growth of green stuffs, and so to give the 
growing stock that perpetual green food, all the year round, 
which seems to be the essential of its health and well-doing. 
Add to this the principle of keeping the land constantly employed 
in growing something, and the two ultimate maxims by which 
success has been attained are stated. The prolonged drought of 
1893 taught a lesson that has not been forgotten, and now, 
before the root crop of one year is finished, trifolium, lucerne, 
and rye are in full blade and ear. Tae land that carries these 
crops is ploughed up and prepared so quickly for the quick- 
growing varieties of roots, that the scenes seem to follow each 
other like magic-lantern slides. Land that is in rye on a 
Monday may be seen carrying a crop of cabbages on the 
Thursday. All these efforts, aimed at the primary object of 
having a plentiful supply of green food all the year round, are 
more than justified by the splendid appearance of the Hicu- 
CLASS STOCK. 

It was interesting to hear how much the Clydesdales were 
appreciated, though not altogether satisfactory to local pride, for 
this model horse-breeding establishment is in a part of England 
nearly as remote as may be from the West Highlands, But 
here, nevertheless, was a fine HiGHLAND Lappik, as the horse 
was named. Two of these Clydesdales, runs the legend in this 

land of their adoption, will do 
the work of four natives— 
there is something in the 
Celtic blood after all. They 
lie out of doors summer and 
winter alike, and the great 
point seems to be to feed them 
on the single straw a day, 
which, as we are assured, is 
the true secret of good hard 
feet and legs. 

We atc able to give 
another picture of a famous 
sire, CLAYMORE. He isa real 
beauty, and it would be hard 
to name a quality of a_high- 
class Clydesdale that he does 
not own. 

The high - class _ stock, 
however, on this model farm 
is not of horse - flesh alone. 
We have seen how circum- 
stances compelled the Lords 
Arthur and Lionel Cecil to 
keep a certain head of cattle, 
and it is a maxim with them 
that the -best of everything 
pays the best; therefore it 
was a necessary corollary that 
their cattle stock, no_ less 
than the horse-flesh, should 
be wisely selected and of the 

Copyright best. And the result of their 
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methods has been a feature 
in cattle raising that is not 
very common. Two distinct 
breeds of cattle, both polled, 
are kept—Pure - BRED ReEp- 
pots from Suffolk, for dairy 
purposes, and Galloways. 
These red-polls are excellent 
dairy cows, and are kept 
exclusively for that function. 
All the polled cattle have a 
quaint look to folk used only 
to the horned breeds, or 
to the look of cattle in pic- 
ture books, which is as 
much as many an Englishman 
knows. 

Since the establishment 
was forced, of necessity, to 
take to raising a certain num- 
ber of cattle, the attention it 
has given them has not been 
inconsiderable. There are these 
red-polls for the dairy work— 
this strain is kept pure. But 
the Galloways, which are more Hudson d Kear 
by way of being butcher’s 
stock, are crossed with a_ C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
short-horn bell, and, when- 
ever possible, arrangements are made that the Galloway 
mother shall bring up, in addition to her own, one of the 
red-poll calves as well. So the red-poll mother goes back to 
her dairy work again, and at the same time her calf is fostered, 
without all the trouble of bringing it up by hand. 





C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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THE ENGINES AND BOILERS. 








PURE-BRED RED-POLLS. Copyright 


In a big business, such as a farm of this kind, there is 
occasion for the use of much machinery that would not pay for 
itself on the basis of a smaller return. But here we have ENGINES 
AND Boicers for the working of various subsidiary mechanism, 
There is nc work to which the kind and obedient engine may 
not be turned. It will drive the circular 
saw, it will cut the grass, the chaff, 
the mangolds, pump the water if need 
be, or lift weights. The expense of these 
engines is considerable at the outset ; 
but in much smaller enterprises than 
this with which we are now concerned 
they may often be employed with ulti- 
mate profit, if only the connections are 
numerous enough and clever enough, so 
that they can easily be turned off one job 
and put to another, and so be made to 
save sufficient manual and horse labour. 
If an engine is made “clever” enough, 
so to speak, it will almost certainly, even 
on a very small farm, pay interest on 
its capital cost and the price of its coal 
and water and working. It is where an 
engine is put to one or to two jobs, and 
no more, that it is a profit-eater. 
Under better direction it becomes a prolific 
profit-maker. 

The boilers, of course, are needless 
where water power is available, and 
many English farmers on a large scale 
would be surprised at the numerous 
labour-saving uses to which their humble 
Welsh brethren turn an_ insignificant 
Copyright stream. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING AS SPORT. 


shootings, salmon runs, or hunting seasons, minus a 
_trout stream, or even rabbiting, a man may yet find 
congenial occupation. Often have I wondered that sports- 
men, whose taste, if realised, would be pursuit of game— 
teal sportsmen, who prefer the companionship of a dog, and can 
do miles of moor without a big bag—have not devoted more 
attention to a pursuit lying within reach of one andall. Iallude 
to truffle-hunting, than which there are few more fascinating 
employments, and to lovers of Nature and solitude undoubtedly 
4 sport calling for patience and skill. That the sport is worthy 
of the sportsman, let the connoisseur decide; the Roman, 
Florentine, and Siennese truffle-hunters have. made the black 
truffle widely celebrated. It is said, moreover, to be far superior 
to,the white Libyan truffle of Pliny’s day; and among the 
urcian Hills of Umbria (notably round Spoleto) the pursuit of 
the tuber is a recognised profession. 
With us, the chalk lands of Wilts, Surrey, and Hampshire 
ave been most prolific in truffles; and they are found chiefly in 
the neighbourhood, or at the roots, of the beech and oak trees. 
0 form and colouring the truffle may be described as a rough 


| IVING in country districts far from haunts of men, without 


warty-looking black nodule; as a boy I know suggested, 
‘‘something (except in weight) like iron pyrites on Shanklin 
Beach.” 

The situation of the truffle constitutes the difficulty—it can 
only be secured by a trained dog; for it lies beneath the surface 
of the soil, at distances varying from a few inches to nearly a 
couple of feet. ‘‘ Dioscorides, in the time of Nero, tells us that 
pigs dig up truffles in spring-time; but as the black truffle is in 
season in Italy by November, it was probably another species of 
the toothsome tuber.’ Thus much from Badham, who, in the 
early half of the century, was a great authority on esculent 
fungi, but who passes over truffles with a slight paragraph. 
Surely they are the most delicate of all our fungi. 

In Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, our best truffle dogs are a kind 
of small-sized poodle breed; and a gipsy family for many years 
were noted for their skill in training them. In this the women 
of the family certainly had by no means a small share; and the 
amount of truffles discovered must have greatly supplemented 
the roving income the carayan earned. 

The poodle pups were brought early into hand, being at 
once familiarised with the truffle odour; and to find a small 
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worsted ball which had been shaken up in a truffle bag was the 
initiatory step. The ball was constantly kept in this bag, and 
thus impregnated with the scent; and the pup was trained to 
carry it about, and to find it hidden in recesses of the van. Next 
the ball was lightly buried, and the digging up process thus 
begun; soon a fragment of a small truffle replaced the ball of 
worsted. Reward, not punishment, was the sole stimulus; and 
the truffle taken away was replaced immediately by a bit of 
meat ; and as soon as the training was pronounced successful, 
the pupil was taken further afield, sometimes in the company 
of an older dog, and generally led for his first school days, lest 
gambolling should come in at an early stage and thus spoil the 
lesson learnt. The voice, action, and eye of the master were utilised 
in a full degree ; and it isa known fact that the truffle dog will not 
hunt for every master. The sole apparatus carried by the truffle 
digger is a small spud and fork to assist the excavation, a bag 
to hold the spoil, and a tin box of fragments of meat, cheese, or 
any delicacy the dog delights in. The well-trained dog instantlv 
gives up his find, the bad ones are apt to swallow it; but with 
even a bad dog much may be done by careful system and 
attention. 

The * fall of the leaf” is the chief season for the truffle (in 
time for the savoury turkey), but there are often truffles to be 
discovered much earlier, and well on into late spring. I cannot 
go so far as to say nine months of the year in this country, 
but undoubtedly in many cases weather, soil, and other circum- 
stances make unusual early or late appearances of this delicious 
tuber. 

They are discoverable by the roadside as well as in the 
forest, on the hedgerow as well as in the field. Copses on the 
edge of chalk downs have been known to give a good yield. 
Many directions have been given for truffle growing. For some 
reason the attention of experts has not been sufficiently drawn to 
the growth of the truffle in this country, though it has produced 
vast quantities of the mushroom. Oak and beech leaves in a state 
of decay have been suggested by Bornholtz as a manure for a truffle 
ground ; also watering (as is the case with many varieties of the 
fungus) with an infusion of the truffle ; with iron, with portions of 
the original mould; spreading of boughs of the oak and beech 
on the ground, and planting a grove of oak trees around, “ which 
will keep the ground in shade and yet allow air to pass.” 

Dr. Cooke, a great authority on the subject, gives evidence 
thar the planting of acorns on waste ground has led to the appear- 
ance of the truffle, and names Vaucluse and Carpentras as French * 
localities where this has been a great success. Thirty pounds he 
vives as the weight resulting eight years after the first planting, 
hut omits to tell us the area in which this quantity of the truffle 
was discovered. Many a happy hour in Dorsetshire lanes have 
| spent in pursuit of the truffle, but the finds were not equal to 
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G. D. Blake. 
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this; in Surrey, I have been told, the truffle is much more pro- 
lific in these days. 

The intelligence of the trained truffle deg is hard to beat. 
‘** Tdstone,” who owned many notable specimens, tells us the 
best colour is white, especially for night work; he names ten 
guineas as the price of a good truffle dog in his day, say thirty 
years ago. The light liver colour, the grey and white and 
mottled, and black, I have also seen in Dorsetshire, always 
small in stature, and not too leggy. The mottled varieties are 
not always the best. In my youthful days the sudden disappear. 
ance of our best dog, a recently-acquired possession, gave us no 
small amount of uneasiness ; he had gnawed his way through a 
wooden partition, and, though he had arrived by train, he made 
his way across country to his original owner in the space of a 
few days. He was promptly and honourably returned by his 
caravan master. A Miss Aglen, somewhere in the sixties, was 
the owner of some remarkable truffle dcgs, and the Kentish 
grounds they traversed were as successful in their yield as the 
best Surrey and Dorset grounds. Probably the existence of the 
tuber is frequently unsuspected. 

To conclude, having found your truffle, cook him. Do not 
pare him; this is a melancholy result. Eat him fresh; do not 
soak him long in water. To be eaten at his best, wrap him in a 
greased paper, cook by steam if possible, serve piping hot. 
‘* An hour is ample for the process,” says my old book. I have 
known them cooked in embers in their jackets; also in oil in 
Italy. Everyone knows them in the stuffing of the Christmas 
turkey. Dr. Cooke gives many methods of serving, which he 
has gathered from all countries. I have a lively recollection of 
them whole; I think the slicing cf a truffle while uncooked loses 
the aroma. Let them be served in a napkin, with as little loss of 
flavour by cleaning as possible, no knife allowed the cook, no 
‘‘ discretion” in manipulation; the result will be indeed a 
savoury morsel. Discipuus. 
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CANNAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

a IIE pas: tropical summer and early autumn have developed the 
flower spikes of the Canna, which usually approaches its most 
brilliant stage when frosts occur. Only in exceptionally sunny 

seasons is the Canna a success in the open garden. Our summers are 

generally too short and too cold for that blaze of colour seen in Southern 
countries. But we have beauty of foliage. If the flower display disappoin's, 
the noble leaves are sufficient reward, and for this reason groups of Cannas upon 
the grass, or in association with other fine-leaved subjects, are handsome, not 
merely for the width and form of the leaf, but its colouring too, this varying from 
green to reddish brown. The Cannas should be grown also in pots. Then their full 
beauty is developed, and this glorious colour is continued throughout the autumn 
when a soil consisting of fibrous loam, well-decayed manure, and sharp silver 
sand is used. Giadiolus-flowered is the name of the most popular group, for the 
reason that the flowers are like those of the Gladiolus in shape, and even larger, 
whilst the colours are splendid. Self crimson, scarlet, orange and yellow, shades 
of the same, and these colours with blotches and dabs of other hues upon them, 
may be found in a good selection. We care less for the blotched flowers than 
the pure sel’s, and these are the most hardy. There are so many varieties, that 
to give a selection wou'd necessitate a long wearis»me list. Each year kinds 
are raised which show distinct improvement upon those already in existence. 

Very beautiful, however, are Aurea, clear yellow; Alphonse Bouvier, deep 

crimson ; Italia, gold and scarlet ; Martin Calhuzac, crimson ; Incendie, orange 

red with gold margin; Progrés, brilliant scarlet; Queen Charlotte, red, margined 
with gold ; Paul Lorenz, crimson flowers and dark purple leaves ; and Antoine 

Crozy, crimson. 

TREES AND SHRUBS WITH BRILLIANT AUTUMN TINTs, 

At this time the trees and: shrubs of garden and woodland are tinted with 
the colours of autumn, as precious and beautiful as t.e flowers or fruit. Many 
things show many phases of beauty—the mantle of blossom in spring, followed by 
showy fruit and still more showy leaves when Sep ember meets October. 
Planters, now that the svason for a'terations in the garden is at hand, should 
consider this aspect of tree and shrub life. Of trees, few are more welcome for 
their colouring in the autumn than the American Oaks, which are far brighter 
than the European kinds. Varieties of the Red Oak (Quercus rubra) and 
(). coccinea splendens are glorious in the landscape in autumn, every leaf as 
red as the setting sun and retained for many weeks. The Sumachs, Rhus 
typhina, R. suceedanea, and the Poison Oak, I. toxicodendron, in particular, are 
conspicuous for the brilliant colours of the dying foliage. We may mention also 
the Spiiidle tree (Euonymus europzus), bright with scarlet fruits, Yellow Wood 
(Cladrastus or Virgilia lutea), Tulip tree, Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua), 
Dogwoods, hardy Azaleas, Andromeda arborea, Japanese Maples, Guelder 
Rose, Betberis Thunbergi, perhaps the most brilliant of all sh ubs, Deciduous 
Cypress (Taxodium distichum), Map'es, Cockspur Thorn (Cratsegus crus-galli), 
C. pinnatifida, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), Amelanchiers, and many of the 
crabs, Pyruses, and of course our beautiful forest trees, of which the Beech is the 
most glorious in October. 

THE VINES 

are as beautiful in foliage as in fruit. These now comprise the. familiar 

Virginian Creepers at one time grouped under the distinctive name of 

Ampelopsis. One need scarcely remind readers of the fiery reds and crimson of 
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the Virginian Creepers, the self-clinging Veitchi in par- 
ticular, which paints many a house with vivid tints at 
this time. But there is even more interest in the true 
vines, the Claret Vine (Vitis vinifera purpurea), and the 
comparatively new V. Coignetiz, assuming rich colours 
in autumn. For effect, we think no climber is more 
valuable than the big Japanese Vine known as Coignetiz, 
its large bold leaves being tinted with crimson, rich brown, 
and bronzy green, or sometimes self crimson, a mass of 
colour, effective anywhere—on a verandah, house front, or 
amongst tree branches. Permitting these splendid climbers 
to ramble amongst trees is a good way to show their 
colouring, as anyone knows who has seen the shoots of Vitis 
Coignetize dangling from the branches. 
FOXGLOVES ARTISTICALLY USED. 

The Foxglove, stately and beautiful in every way, 
is seldom well placed in the garden, It is not so 
charming in the mixed border—usually a receptacle for 
everything hardy and perennial—-as in the rougher parts 
of the garden, where tree graceful groups, such as the 
one illustrated, can be formed. The Foxglove is essentially 
a plant to group boldly. A few spikes are not effective, 
but a colony of them, sown as if wild, give beauty to 
the garden for many weeks. Our illustration, however, 
shows the kind of effect to obtain. When the soil is 
fairly good, and the position not overrun with other 
things, the Foxglove produces much finer spikes than 
when wild, and there are charming races in cultivation, 
with flowers almost as large as those of the Gloxinia 
and as varied in colour, those pure white, with dark 
blotches in the throat, standing out conspicuously from 
ineffective shades. Foxgloves are biennials, and therefore 
seed must be sown every year to maintain a succession. We have seen 
them planted amongst evergreen shrubs with happy results, the tall spikes 
peering up above the mass of foliage. There are, indeed, so many uses for 
this beautiful flower that we hope flower gardeners will form such free groups 
as that illustrated. ’ 

NEWLY-PLANTED TREES AND SHRUBS. 


C. Metcalfe. 


Probably before these lines are in print the much-needed rain will have 
come ; if not, it will be advisable to wait still longer before lifting trees or shrubs 
or transplanting them. The soil is unusually dry, and water must be given to 
newly-planted things, with a mulch of well-decayed manure. Unless such 
precautions are taken there will be many deaths. Open weather in late autumn 
is the time to plant almost everything, trees, bulbs, and perennials. 

THE LARGER WINTER CHERRY. 

We write “larger” to distinguish the big Physalis Franchetti from the 
bright little Winter Cherry we know so well, P. Alkekengi. The newer kind is, 
however, in its way, a giant, and if bolder and more striking, scarcely so pleasing 
as the other species. P. Franchetti makes at this season an effective group, 
The strong stems are nearly 2ft. in height, and clothed with conspicuous leaves, 
amongst which are the big calyces, like Chinese lanterns, and as brilliant as any 
flower. The Physalts like a warm, moderately light soil, in which the roots 
ramble freely, and it is well to place them in a rough part where they can spread 
without interfering with other less vigorous plants. When the stems are cut 
before the scarlet globes become injured by wet and frost, they make showy 
winter decorations in the house, and retain their colour for months. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist readers 
in gardening matters, especially at this season when alterations are being made. 
We hope, too, readers will send notes and photographs likely to interest others. 
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R. KEIGITLEY SNOWDEN won the suffrages of the North of England 

by his ‘* Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds,” and even more completely by 

“The Web of an Old Weaver”; and his last book, ‘* The Plunder 
Pit,” has already created quite a considerable sensation in the literary circles of 
Yorkshire. Undoubtedly he deserves his popularity, for the influence of the 
genius voct is upon him, and this romance of Airedale is instinct with the spirit 
of the country and of the people. Mr. Snowden can describe with a skilful 
hand, and his work is highly polished. ‘* This Priest laithe, now demolished 
after falling to ruin, was in those days a singular survival. There you saw the 
broad oaken threshing-floor of the monks men, and upon either hand the heavy 
baulks Whereon their harvest mustered. The building was of a rude and liberal 
dignity. ‘There were fashioned corbels where the swallows built, misshaping 
them ; the porch itself for size would shelter a waggon ; and, visible by day 
through a pendulous cloud of cobwebs, a frieze ran round about beneath the 
raflers. The porch had always been our meeting-place, for on that side the 
moon did not shine. As to the house and the other steading, which all fell back 
from the laithe at one end, my surmise is that it was built at several onsets 
without a common plan. The house itself, being shapely and rather fine, after 
the fashion called Elizabethan, stood somewhat like a queen among beggarmen, 
with the laiihe for an old gillie at her elbow.” That is good wriling, in well- 
chosen phrase, expressive, and restrained, and it conjures up the scene. Mr. 
Snowden reproduces the Yorkshire dialect also, it seems to me, giving us not 
merely the correct words, but also the very cadence of it. For his story, it is of 


“crime and of love, and it is told with much strength and force, and it will 


hold the reader in firm grip from start to finish ; and if he does not lay it 


‘down with a feeling of affection for Daniel Harker the schoolmaster, for pretty 


Mary Baxendale, and for the Squire of Brackenhill, then he has my sincere 
compassion. Not to enjoy ‘*The Plunder Pit” is to fail in appreciation of 
nished workmanship combined with remarkable constructive power. 
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FOXGLOVES IN THE SHRUBBERY. Copyright. 


It happened to me to read **The World and Onora,” by Lilian Street 
(Duckworth), immediately after finishing two books of which one was a disap- 
pointment, while the other palled upon me because the author had strained to 
produce a clever dialogue upon literary subjects, and had relapsed into the 
common-place. After them this unpretending story was an unmixed relief. For 
in the first place Onora herself is charming from the beginning. We meet her 
first as a child, on a stolen visit to her old friend the Naval captain, who 
shocks everybody by letting her take sips of his tankard, and encourages her to 
use strong expressions. We meet her next at a school at Brighton, and full of 
spirits, enjoying a day out with a young clergyman, Brandon, a friend of her 
childhood. Again, we meet her in London, the guest of her Aunt Latter and 
of the General for the season, charming the General, and creating a great sensa- 
tion. Here comes her first love affair, for Alec Murray wooes her, and rejoins 
his regiment in India with these words ringing in his memory: ‘If you come 
back with the Victoria Cross, V’1l—D’ll—if you want me still.” But alack ! 
Poor Alec Murray returns no more, since he falls in action while doing such 
deeds of heroism as would certainly have won the Victoria Cross for him. 
Meanwhile, Sir Ralph Thornbrook, a rich bachelor, has been paying assiduous 
suit to her, and him at last she marries, partly because she is bored, partly 
because she wants to induce her old friend Brandon, who loves her, to marry 
her dear friend Agatha. Thornbrook as husband turns out to be very different 
to Thornbrook as suitor. He is already twice a widower, a fact he has not 
thought it worth while to mention before. He who was generous is a miser, a 
tyrant, and a recluse. He loathes the child born to him, and causes it to be 
poisoned with syrup of poppies. Then Onora, detecting his crime, but resolved 
to keep it secret from the world, parts from him and goes to live on her own 
paltry income of £100 per annum. It is in connection with this separate life of 
Onora that some of the best passages in the book occur. Her friends, of 
course, remonstrate with her, and she tells them nothing of the cause of her 
inflexible resolve never to see Thornbrook again. Their misundérstanding of 
her position and their unconscious cruelty are rendered with admirable sympathy. 
But this kind of life could not go on for ever, in a Story at any rate ; so Thorn- 
brook is made to die, and Onora ends by marrying a music-hail singer changed 
into an author, with whom she had come into contact during her loneliness 
through the instrumentality of his beautiful child. The words ‘ music-hall 
singer” seem to knock the bottom out of the romance; but Mark Alton 
is a quite exceptional person, having regard to his occupation; and, as 
a matter of fact, this book is in the best sense what old-fashioned folks 
used to call a ‘*pretty look.” That is to say, it is wholesome, full ot! 
interest, lively and human, and infinitely preferable to many stories ten-fold 
as pretentious. 

‘* Ananias,” by the Ilon, Mrs, Alan Biodris k (Methuen), is quite a conven- 
tional story of the old type. There is a wicked uncle, very rich, who dies 
leaving a wicked will to the effect that his nephew Richard is to be disinherited 
unless he is married within three months to Alicia Mowbray, whom he does not 
love and has already refused to marry. But Alicia acts under the sage advice 
of her aunt, Miss Hornidge, daughter of a deceased Queen’s Counsel, and _ plays 
her cards skilfully ; and Richard is influenced partly by 1egard for the advan- 
tages which his compliance will bring to his family. So he marries her, playing 
the part of Ananias ; and the book is called ‘* Ananias” accordingly. There are 
real love passages in it; and there is a literary lady wl.o pushes her own novels 
by getting every body to ask for them at the bookstalls ; and there is a nice little 
lady, called Hetty Carlisle, who illustrates Richard’s books—he is literary too. 
Richard, of course, falls in love with Hetty, who does not know that he is 
married, for he leads a double life. After a variety of falsehoods, and after 
being warned by the doctors that he is at death’s door, he gets engaged to Hetty, 
who finds him out, and upbraids him, and he dies suddenly. 

‘¢ The Californians,” by Gertrude Atherton (John Lane), is a book on which 
great expectations had been founded, but assuredly it is a disappointment. From 
the author of * Patience Sparhawk and Her Times” the world of readers was 
entitled to expect not power only, but also sweet graces The power is in this 
book ; the artistic standard maintained is high; but the sweet grace’ is sadly 
lacking, for the art is realistic and the subject is unpleasant. San Francisco: is 
the scene of action, the social life of some very strange persons in San Francisco 
and the loves of some of them form the main subject, and, believing the picture 
to be drawn faithfully, one feels no inclination to visit San Francisco. Certainly, 
with the single exception of Magdalena Yorba, the damatis persona ot Tre 
Californians ” are of the class which most of us prefer not to meet. Yet the 
book has a grim power: it will attract many :eaders; and it will leave an 
unpleasant taste on their mental palates. 
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W~ have now reached what may well be described as 
classic ground, for Wotton House was the home 
of John Evelyn, and is, therefore, a very notable 
place in the land. As long as Englishmen love their country 
and the beauties thereof, so long will they cherish the memory of 
the gentle author of “ Sylva,” that ‘* perfect model of an English 
gentleman,” the man of beautiful mind, whose book, in the words 
of Scott, is still the manual of British planters, and whose life, 
manners, and principles, as illustrated in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” ought 
equally to be the manual of English gentlemen. This is not, as 
we all know, the place-—quantum mutatus ab illo /—associated 
with Evelyn’s prime, but that to which—from Deptford, when 
the coarse horse-play of Peter the Great had rendered Saye’s 
Court scarce tolerable—he retired some ten years before his 
death. Wotton, however, will always live in the literary history 
of England, and be especially dear to lovers of country life, who 
will delight to know that here Evelyn passed his venerable age, 
and to seek in the glories of the sylvan country around some 
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trace of his master-hand. It is a source of high satisfaction 
to know, moreover, that the present representative of the 
family treasures, with reverent care, this beautiful home, with 
the gardens and woods which were dear to his illustrious 
ancestor. 

It is not possible to write of Wotton without writing first of 
Evelyn, for to do otherwise would be to leave Wotton but half 
explained. Although the author of “Sylva” may be said to 
have had no real successor, he has been so greatly the exemplar 
and inspiration of many that, go where you will through the 
length and breadth of the land, it is scarcely possible, wherever 
beautifully planted woods abound, or old gardens are disclosed, 
to say that the influence of Evelyn has not prevailed. Wotton 
was the property of his elder brother, and did not fall to him 
until the year 1696, though it is clear that to some extent he had 
already moulded its character. Meanwhile, more than forty 
years before, he had begun his work at Saye’s Court, Deptford, 
by planting the “ ovall garden” in January, 1653, “‘ the beginning 
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of all the succeeding gardens, groves, 
enclosures, and plantations there.” 
The “hithermost grove’’ followed in 
1656, the other beyond it in 1660, the 
holly hedge in 1670. With few excep- 
tions Evelyn planted every hedge and 
tree, not only in his gardens and 
groves, but in the fields around, and 
he so added to the house, and built 
outhouses and an orangery, etc., that he 
thought at the end, ‘‘ better I had done 
to have pulled down all at first.” It 
was a proud time, nevertheless, when 
the house was in its perfection. On 
succeeding to Wotton, however, Evelyn 
let the place to that tough old seaman, 
Admiral Benbow, and had the mortifi- 
cation to see much of his labour and 
expense there wasted ‘for want of a 
more polite tenant.”’ 

Worse followed when Peter the 
Great, bent on studying ship-building 
at Deptford Dockyard, was forced on 
Evelyn as a tenant. Nothing pleased aaa 
the coarse-minded monarch so much as ; 
to be driven in a wheel-barrow over 
Evelyn’s lawns and flower-beds, and, 
as an added excitement, through his 
hedges. Now the great holly hedge 
was above all things famous, and the 
writer, who has said so much of the 
beauty of fine hedges in this series 
of articles, cannot forbear to quote 
what Evelyn says of his master-piece in that line: ‘Is there 
under Heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of the kind 
than an impregnable hedge of about 400 feet in length, g feet 
high, and 5 feet in diameter, which | can show in my 
now ruined garden at Saye’s Court (thanks to the Czar of 
Muscovy) at any time of the year, glittering with its armed 
and varnished leaves, the taller standards at orderly distances, 
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AND GARDEN GROUPING. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
blushing with their natural coral? It mocks the rudest 
assaults of the weather, beasts, or hedge-breakers—et illum nem) 
imy une lacesit.”’ 

Here is a lesson worthy to be noted. Let us not overivok 
the value or the beauty of a good holly hedge, of which many 
are in the country and some near London. The growth is slow, 
but the hedge is worth waiting for. No hedge is more pleasant 
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to look upon, nor so secure against cattle, and ill indeed will 
hungry privet compare with it. 

It was in the spring of the year 1700 that Evelyn finally 
came to Wotton, there to pass the remainder of his long and 
useful life. Many a mention of it and of events that occurred 
there will be found in the ‘Sylva.”” Thus we learn that the 
great storm of 1703 wrought much damage, great numbers of 
trees being uprooted within sight of the house. Several on 
being torn up “ by their fall raised mounds of earth 20 feet high, 
with great stones entangled amongst the roots and rubbish.” 

The gardens and grounds of Wotton present many 
memcrials of the great tree-lover of the former age. There 
can be no doubt that Evelyn planted many woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of his Dorking home, since his favourite trees, beech 
and birch, frequently appear, with holly as the beautiful 
undergrowth. 

How charmingly situated and thoroughly English Wotton 
is the pictures plainly disclose. The quaint and varied features 
of that house have an appropriate sylvan setting, for the place 
is embowered in woodland, which forms a leafy and beautiful 
background to the structure, and, by contrast and support, 
intensifies the flower-colouring of the garden. 

The spruce fir avenue makes a pleasant approach, and affords 
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a pretty picture, though we are inclined to say that the fencing 
somewhat detracts from the effect. Upon such a point opinions 
may reasonably differ, but we think that iron railings near a 
house, such as we see in the illustration, give a rather cold and 
stiff aspect, and in this place formality seems uncalled for. 

The contrast and grouping of house, tree, shrub, and flower 
is very striking, and the general composition of the garden 
pictures seems extremely fine. The structure is creeper-clad for 
the most part. Here there is a leafy arch; there great masses 
of ivy have clustered upon the wall; shrub groups—how many 
varieties of shrubs are at command, each beautiful in form, 
colour, or flower—we have to delight us, combined with radiant 
flower-beds of the gayest. It is good picturesque gardening, and 
we hope to see the popularity of the style extended. 

Thus in dear old Wotton House, by Dorking town, we have 
a place almost as beautiful as it is interesting. In the matter of 
garden beauty and sylvan charm little is left to be desired, but 
the interest and fascination of the home of John Evelyn, the 
place that delighted his latest years, are great indeed. Take 
them for all in all, the surroundings of Wotton, in their kind, 
are as beautiful as anything in England, and the gardens stand 
very high among the pleasure grounds of Surrey, which is a 
county famous in the gardening world. 
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$e HICH shall we keep?” 
That was the question 
that pressed for decision, 


yet could not find an answer; for 
though in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, yet we badly wanted 
someone to tell us which of the coun- 
sellors it was that gave the wise advice, 
for the advice of each was different. 
Moreover, we were all counsellors; each 
had an opinion of his or her own, and 
none was disposed to yield in wisdom to 
another. So the differences of opinion 
went on, and threatened to become 
emphatic. It was all about a hamper 
full of puppies—collie puppies—that 
had been sent down to us by our friend 
the shepherd up‘on the hill, for us to 
take our pick of the pup that pleased us 
best. The trouble was that there were 
a good many of us, and that each of us 
took a particular liking for a different 
pup. In this case it needed, no doubt, 
the master-head of the family to decide 
for us; but in the meantime the master- 
head—that is to say, our father—would 
do nothing but laugh and say that we 
were to make up our own minds 
amongst us. We had known that the 
little dogs were coming, but had not 
known when to expect them. It was 
not quite definite when they would be 
able to ** run alone,” and the first notice 
we had of their coming was the approach 
of a gillie wheeling down the moer path 
a hamper on a hand-barrow or trolley. 
“Grouse from the hill” was the first 
conclusion we formed about the nature 
of this little procession, as we stood 
regarding it from the door of the lodge ; 
and so it gave us little further interest. 
Grouse from the hill were common 
enough. But suddenly, from the direc- 
tion of the gillie and the barrow, there 
began to come the most curious medley 
of sounds, as if the man and the 
trolley comprised in themselves a whole 
travelling menagerie, with the terrier 
department of the Lost Dogs’ Home 
at Battersea thrown in. 

__ “ They’re a lively crew of grouse,” 
said our sailor brother, just back from 
the China station. 

“What can it be?” was the 
general question, followed by a rush all 
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He stopped when he saw us bearing 


and, in answer to our questions, said : 
‘“‘Eh—het’s just dogs.” 
It was a question that the contents Copyright 
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of the hamper were answering vocifer- 
ously enough for themselves all the 
while. We persuaded the man to lift 
the lid of the hamper, which he had 
taken from the barrow and placed on 
the ground, and we found it to contain, 
as he had told us, *“* Just Docs.” 

It was exactly like opening the pie 
of four-and-twenty blackbirds in the 
story: all the birds began to sing. If 
they had been vociferous before, they 
were ten times more clamorous now, 
yelping, yapping, STRUGGLING TO 
Escape. It was impossible for a while 
to see at all distinctly the merits of any 
particular puppy; it was indeed for some 
time not easy to see how many of 
them there were; it wasa mass; asthe 
gillie had well said, it was “ just dogs.” 

After a while they began to disen- 
tangle themselves a little. We let them 
find their own way out of the hamper, 
which they accomplished finally by 
upsetting it altogether, to their great 
astonishment. The effect of this was to 
pour out three or four of the lowermost 
puppies like water out of a jug, while 
one was left clinging miserably by fore 
and hind legs to the upper edge of 
the basket. Eventually this acrobat 
managed to drag himself out and up, and 
took A ComMANDING SEAT on the lid — Copyright 
of the hamper, whence he surveyed 
mankind with a look of intense amazement, and his own brothers 
below him witha good deal of disdain. Meanwhile the rest of the 
canine oddments in the hamper disintegrated themselves on the 
ground, and shook themselves out into unmistakable little collie 
puppies, woolly as bears and quaint as monkeys. Then it was, of 
course, that the battle royal, which is more politely called the 
difference of opinion, began as to which pup we were to keep. 

It was not proposed that we should keep them all, though 
that would have been the solution that would have given the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number—of the younger 
generation, that is to say. ‘ Dogs” in unlimited quantities did 
not appeal to the elders. One dog, they said, was enough at 
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a time; and even our sailor brother said he did not believe 
in “ poly-dog-atry "—the worship of many dogs. 

Of course, that was the end of that proposition. There 
was no chance of wringing a reluctant concession from the 
authorities unless we had the sailor hard and fast on our 
side. The previous question then had to be put again—which 
should we keep? They say one should never judge a picture at 
first sight, that you should come to it again and again, and see 
whether you like it on a second and third look. However that 
may be, it is certainly no good to think of making a wise choice 
of a pup at the first look. One might talk a deal of straight 
legs and small feet, fine muzzles, and all the rest of it, but a 
very Solomon among dog fanciers could not really tell what sort 
of a dog any one of these round woolly balls of puppies would 
grow into. Roughly speaking, they would all be collies, and 
that was about as much as one could definitely say about them. 
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So we made a choice at last; and I believe it was that very 
dog that you see sitting up on the basket's lid, like the “ king of 
the castle,” that we kept. We gave all the brothers and sisters 
a SupPeR out of the same saucer, and sent them back again, all 
but the one. Whether or no it was the very fellow that our 
sailor brother did “‘ snap” as he sat on the basket lid has been a 
subject of great discussion in the family; but in any case we 
called him King of the Castle, a name which in practice was 
generally shortened down to King. 

He was “king,” and in a very short while “ tyrant,” of the 
lodge; mischievous as a monkey, but with winning ways that 
absolutely disarmed resentment. Until he got rid of his puppy 
manners he was continually chewing 
and gnawing things that were never 
meant for him, and soon showed a 
special preference for brown boots— 
Russia leather of the most expensive 
kind for choice. For days our sailor 
brother, who was a great swell ashore, 
raged about, using nautical language, 
because of the loss of one of a 
favourite pair of brown boots; but 
the lost object could not be found. 
Finally, it was a Chinese boy that our 
brother, to the dismay of the authori- 
ties, had brought home with him as his 
servant who solved the problem. ‘ Me 
sabe,” he said, with sudden intelligence 
—having been asked for about the 
fiftieth time whether he could not 
imagine where the boot could be—‘ Me 
sabe—him littly dog—him catch heapy 
boot in him mouth.” 

Sin, the boy in question, was 
appointed special detective to watch 
King’s movements forthwith, with the 
result that he eventually traced him to 
a cache in the kitchen garden, where he 
was burying a mutton bone; and there, 
beside the mutton bone, discovered 
what he accurately described as ‘“‘heapy boot.” The ‘“ heapy 
boot’ had been buried, in a good rich loam, for about a 
week, its upper having previously been torn to strips, and its 
sole chawed into the semblance of a nasty pulp. Such was but 
one among very many of the most enchanting ways of King. 
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Cornish Sea Angling. 


OCKS prevail on the coast of the duchy, and even show 
R their rough heads round the margin of the placid harbours. 
But where rocks are, there too are the fish that the sea- 

angler most delights to kill, and it is early each morning when 
we leave the Pool, gliding out among the pilchard boats that, 
in view of the low afternoon ebb, often anchor close to the 
entrance. Porpoises gambol in this pool by day; by night 
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there are the conger, many of 
which end their career on the 
lines of the village blacksmith. 
In the half-light it may happen 
that the two meet, and then 
it fares i]! with the conger. 
Porpoises are very partial to 
eels in both sea and river, and 
will even kill them slowly, 
playing cat to their mouse. 

Once the little harbour is 
astern and the red sails are 
set, we steer our course accord- 
ing to the wind and the kind 
of fish it is desired to catch. 
Should our fancy be to amuse 
ourselves with the dashing 
mackerel that throng the bay, 
we may put out the lines at 
once and sail to and fro along 
the shore, particularly in the 
turgid clay water off Pentewan 
beach, and catch fish on the 
stern and quarter lines until 
we tire of unhooking them. 
The lower gear is necessarily 
fine in the shallow water, and 
it may happen that a monien- 
tary lull in the breeze sends 
the bait to the ground, and, if vith and Co, 
in the vicinity of rocks, a 
large pollack may arise andremove most of the tackle. It might 
be a simple matter at anchor to play a still heavier fish on yet 
lighter gear, but under sail the great strain is usually fatal. 

For the larger pollack it is necessary to resort to the outer 
grounds, anywhere beyond three or four miles from the coast. 
With great accuracy the boat is brought up on the rocks and the 
bait allowed to drift about two-thirds of the depth, a check-winch 
on the rod indicating arun, Pilchard is the universal bait in those 
waters, but the chads and cuttle-fish often worry this yielding 
fish off the hooks, and something tougher, in the way of 
mackerel or a slab of the offending chad, has to be substituted. 
The pollack on these outer grounds are handsome fish, and bite, 
during the most favourable ninety minutes of slack water, with 
great freedom. More than once this August my rod caught its 
1oolb, of pollack in this slack interlude. Three fish that I took 
one afternoon scaled 13lb., 11lb., and g$lb. respectively, their 
corresponding lengths being 30in., 27}in., and 25in. All three 
were caught within twenty minutes, and the bag weighed, with 
my boatman Marshall’s catch, not far short of 300lb, 

Sharks occasionally broke the spell of those hot and peaceful 
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afternoons with the pollack, and on my last day I killed a 2olb. 
porbeagle on the rod. There are other fish in those parts, fish of 
every size and hue—the smooth whiting, the agile garfish, the 
grunting gurnard, the fighting bream. There are also, but not 
for the angler’s skill, thresher sharks and ponderous sunfish, 
the former leaping on their prey, the latter floating aimlessly 
across our bow. 

Lastly, there is the bass. The bass always has a long 
chapter and full-page illustration devoted to it in angling books, 
and it is generally regarded as the legitimate object of the 
fisherman’s highest ambitions in the salt. I imagine that there 
may be a bass left between Looe Island and the Manacle Land, 
though I angled for it without result. It is, if in the flesh, 
still to be had. Out under the lee of Chapel Point is, particu- 
larly when the wind blows home from the westward, the best 
spot for the work. You will not catch a bass. Very few people 
do. But the Point is an ideal place for a ramble and a smoke, 
and there are coves innumerable where the lugger may be moored 
alongside the weed-clad rocks whereon we lunch in a peace 
undisturbed by bass, F, G. AFLALO, 

















N several occasions we have referred to the hybrid 

water-lilies, or Nymphaeas—to use their botanical 
name—in CouNTRY LIFE, and numerous enquiries made concerning them from 
lime to time lead us to think that a more exhaustive reference to them will be 





MARLIAC’S WHITE WATER-LILY. 


interesting, with photographs of a few of the more important kinds, Latour 
Marliac, a French nurseryman, who lives at Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, was the 
first, we believe, to cross the finer Eastern water-lilies with the hardy kinds of 
Western lands to gain a race of rich and diversified colouring and great hardiness, 
To him we owe a debt of gratitude for enriching our water gardens with flowers 
fairer far even than the wild kinds of temperate climes, Until this sumptuous race 
of hybrids appeared, our streams and lakes knew few Nympheeas other than our 
precious native, beautiful it is true, but overshadowed by the splendours of the 
new kinds of varying colour, from richest ruby to tints as soft as ever stained the 
wayside rose. Priceless flowers these to beautify this strangely-neglected phase 
of English gardening, and gladden pond and lake surface with clouds of colour 
when a summer sun opens out the dainty shell petals to bask in warmth and 
light. | Many a lake surface and margin too are as bare as the seashore of 
flower-life, but the lake, pond, or stream, whichever forms the feature of the 
garden, is as rich a storehouse for flowers as the beds and borders near the house, 
Owners of large domains from which water is not absent are happily learning 
something of the hardy Nymphzas, and each year they greet one in more or 
less variety in our visits to English gardens, Surely such a race should spread 
rapidly through the land, because they are absolutely hardy, requiring no 
coddling treatment, or causing disappointments through the pranks of winter 
frosts, A water-lily garden on a summer morning is in truth a garden of beauty, 
The plants quickly form bold leafy groups, some more vigorous than others, and 
few if any of weakly growth. Each group, as the sun gains power, opens out 
its wealth of flowers, until every leaf seems to support a mass of petals shimmer- 
ing in the sunshine, not to hide again in their shell of olive green until the 
afternoon wanes. Water-lilies bloom with remarkable freedom, and _ this 
increases their effectiveness when they attain sufficient size to throw a constant 
succession till late autumn bids the .flowers of garden and field depart. The 
colouring varies from purest white through rose and blood-red shades to even 
tints of yellow, and all this beauty may be enjoyed in the house when the flowers 
are fresh and the stems slit up a little to ensure a longer life. Even as near to 
London as Acton, almost a suburb of the metropolis, the Nymphzeas are happy. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild has a collection of the finest and rarest kinds in his 
sheltered lake at Gunnersbury House, where throughout the past summer the 
water’s surface has been as brilliant as a parterre and infinitely more pleasurable, 
THE WILD WATER-LILIES. 

There are beautiful hardy water-lilies, of course, apart from the hybrids, 
Our native Nymphzea alba possesses numerous forms, one of which named Candi- 
dissima is a variety of extreme beauty, with broad florets as white as driven snow 
and appearing freely far into the autumn. N. flava, the yellow water-lily of 
Florida, has doubtless proved of service to the raiser, who has imparted its pretty 
canary yellow colour to many of the beautiful hybrids we possess. The sweet 
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water-lily of North American waters is 
N. odorata, and this little group is full of 
charm, the perfumed flowers showing many 
subtle tints. Fragrance is a precious gift to 
not a few of the Nymphwas, stronger in 
some than in others, but never fulsome. 
A variety named Sulphurea was delightful 
last summer in Mr. Rothschild’s lake at 
Gunnersbury. Its pointed petals are of a 
clear and pure yellow. We enjoy a group 
of this as much even as of that fine hybrid 
raised by Marliac, named Chromatella ; the 
fragrant flowers are of deeper tone. Fully- 
open flowers measure 8in. and even more 
across, and the leives are marbled with 
colour. Rosacea, Rubra, and the appro- 
priately named Exquisita, which is coloured 
with dcep carmine rose to the base almost of 
the segments, are varieties richly effective 
on asummer day, when the buds are like 
little stars peeping up above the surface, 
Neither must one forget the beautiful white- 
flowered N. tuberosa, or the dainty little 
N. pygmzea. It is far from our wish to 
mention many names, but some of course in 
an article of this kind are inevitable when 
one desires to impart useful information. 
THE Hyprip WATER-LILIES. 
These constitute a distinct and sp'endid 
group. The noblest series perhaps is that 
to which Latour Marliac has given his own 
name-—Marliacea—and three kinds to form 
the foundation, so to say, of water-lily 
culture are Albida, Carnea, and Chroma- 
tella. Big handsome flowers are these, 
seated it seems on the broad leaves, and A HYBRID 
each good in colour, These vigorous kinds 
must be kept away from the smaller forms, such as the pretty sulphur vellow 
Helveola, a gem of its race for a small pond or tank or to plant at the 
edge of a lake. Another interesting group is known as Laydekeri, and of 
these Rosea glows with rose-pink colouring, and in Purpurata rose carmine 
appears against orange stamens. The deep-coloured Ellisiana, the blood-red 
Gloriosa, Robinsoni, and Seignoureti possess flowers as brilliant as any plant 
of the summer garden. Each year the demand for water-lilies increases, and the 
rarer kinds are still high-priced, |ut the Marliacea set is not expensive, 
especially the beautiful Chromatella. We urge those who wish to plant next 
pring to order soon to prevent disappointment, as there is an unusual demand at 





HYBRID WATER-LILIES AT WHISLEY. 
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MONG the most beautiful of the many beautiful things that 
Flora, goddess of flowers, has given us, and among the 

most varied in its beauty, is the bracken fern. Whether 
in beauty of form, from the delicate unwinding and uncurving 
of itself out of that tight corkscrew pattern in which it first 
pushes itself up out of the soil, to the tracery and lacework of 
the fully-extended frond, or whether in beauty of colour, from 
the tender green of its early summer youth to the mature 
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WATER-LILY GROUP AT GUNNERSBURY. 


present, which we hope will long continue, in the interests of a beautiful phase of 
English gardening. 

The group of Nymphza Marliacea albida is from a photograph taken in 
Mr. P. D. Williams’ delightful Cornish garden. Cornwall, though a favoured 
county for outdoor flowers generally, is not necessary for the Nymphzas, which 
will live in any part of the British Isles, as far as our experience goes. We hope 
our readers will realise that in these lovely hybrid kinds there is no failure likely 
to occur through winter frosts. One can scarcely realise this, when the big 
flowers, crimson, white, yellow, and other beautiful tints, bask in the full 
sunshine of a summer day. 

GROWING THE WATER-LILIES. 

Little or no culture in the usual accep- 
tance of the term is needful. Of their hardi- 
ness there is no question, as proved by letters 
from America, where, of course, the winters 
are sufficiently severe to test the sturdiest 
plant. In any pond, even pooi, natural 
or otherwise, they may be placed, and 
we have seen them in Sir W.  Farrer’s 
garden in a series of small ponds with 
delightful results, whilst at Kew, besides 
being seen in an outside pond, a collection 
is established in what is nothing more than 
a tank in the so-called ‘* herbaceous ground ” 
near the rock garden. May and June are 
the months for planting, at a depth of from 
2ft. to 3ft. in baskets filled with loam, 
leaf mould, and horse manure, to encourage 
the roots to run quickly into the muddy 
botto.n, Never permit hungry aquatic 
weeds to encroach upon the domain of 
these fair flowers, or rats to destroy the 
rising buds. Rats will wreck the fairest 
flower promise, and even destroy perhaps 
some rare kind just planted. Traps, the 
gun, and close watchfulness alone will 
destroy these marauders, which seem to 
regard water-lilies as special food for sport. 

We hope sufficient has been written 
of a beautiful family of water-loving 
flowers to tempt those with ugly, barren 
lakes and ponds to cover them with these 
jewels of other worlds, and hybrids raised 
from them. We promise a bountiful reward 
for expense and trouble incurred, and we 
will answer anyone who desires to know more 
about them than is recorded in this artic’ 
in our ‘Correspondence ” columns. It is not 
always possible to satisfy individual require 
menis by a general review of the family. 


BRACKEN. 


verdancy of its ripe age, the golden vellow of its aspect after the 
first touch of frost, and the warmer glow of its late autumn tint 
—in these varied beauties of form and colour it is scarcely 
possible to find a single floral decoration of the world to compare 
with it, And it is so bountiful. Over miles and miles 0 
heathery common you my go, on soil that does not appear of the 
richest quality, yet mile after mile is clad with the beautiful 
bracken; there is no end to it. : 
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After all this appreciation 
of its loveliness it seems a 
basely utilitarian view to say 
that it makes good litter. That 
isa fact of interest, neverthe- 
less, to those who live a 
country life; it is a fact that 
fills a big part of the out- 
look for a good many country 
dwellers. To have much of 
this bracken at command, 
whether for litter or any other 
use, a man would need to be 
owner or tenant of a great 
stretch of land otherwise of 
little profit. It pays no man 
to rent land for the sake of 
the bracken, though, when 
the bracken is given in, it 
becomes a useful help towards 
making farms pay. So the 
bracken, as a matter of fact, 
falls for the most part into the 
hands of big proprietors, or 
else into the hands of the very 
smallest class of proprietors 
(crofters perhaps excepted) 
that our Islands maintain—the 
population that lives on little 
freeholds at the edge of great 
commons. One of the most 
valued of these common rights, Copyright 
after the right of grazing, is 
the right of litter cutting. Heather makes a good litter, but the 
bracken makes a better, though in this affair, as in so many others, 
there are two ways of doing it-—of litter making—a right way anda 
wrong. The wrong, as is only usual, is a good deal the easier. 
This wrong and easy method consists in letting the bracken live 
on, uncut, until a deal of the juice has dried out of it, then to 
cut it and to use it for litter forthwith ; this, being the easier and 
the wrong way, is, inevitably, the common way. The other 
way, and better way, is to cut the bracken early, while the juice 
is still in it, to “‘ make” it—to ‘* hay ”’ it—in the fashion in which 
one makes hay out of grass, to stack it decently, and then use it 
for bedding. It is because bracken is so generally treated 
in the wrong way—cut after the juice is all out of it— 
that it is not more highly thought of as bedding material. 
“Oh, it is all very well for pigs and cattle,” is what we are 
generally told about it, “‘ but it does not do for horses; it is 
too dusty.”’ 

It is too dusty, it is true, very often, for horses that are 
required to look smart, but this is only because it is usually cut 
solate. The great advantage of the early cutting, and of the 
“making,” while the juice is still in it, is that it does not then 
become so dusty. It makes really good bedding that can be 
used for the finest-coated horses. It is quite true that very deli- 
cate coats will take the impress of the bracken, that cannot be 
helped ; but there is no necessity for dustiness with the bracken 
litter—that is only a consequence of a bad way of treatment. 
Moreover, there are horses, many horses, that give a deal of 
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trouble by a persistent habit of eating their bedding. They will 
munch straw bedding preferably, as it would seem, to good 
equine food, but in the present writer’s experience the most 
inveterate bedding eater will not tackle the bracken. It seems 
te have no attractions. 

It has been said that the bracken is to be cut early if it is to 
make good litter, but this is not to say that it may not be cut 
too early. Too early, indeed, it can perhaps scarcely be cut, so 
far as the goodness of the litter goes, but too early cutting means 
a slaying of the goose that lays the golden eggs—the death of 
the bracken that gives the useful litter. If the bracken be cut 
too early, it will in time die out; and though this is a matter of 
little moment in the case of a big property where a different 
area can be cut each year, so that the area that has been cut one 
year need not be interfered with again till several seasons have 
been given it to recover, yet on a small estate, or an estate held 
in common by many proprietors, so that each acre of it has 
to yield its annual crop, a thrifty care of the bracken is 
indispensable. Therefore it is that on most of our commons 
September ist is the date that the authorities generally fix 
for the cutting of the bracken; and there is little doubt that 
this is full early. 

The middle or the latter end of the month would be soon 
enough in most seasons, and the commoners would have all the 
better litter by waiting. It is not so much that the early cutting 
absolutely kills off the fern, but that year by year the crop 
decreases in size’ of frond and length of stem. There is. an 
island off the West Coast of 
Ireland where, it is said, the 
bracken habitually reaches 
the height of 6ft., 7ft., and 
8ft. In Canizaro Woods, near 
Wimbledon, we _ have our- 
selves. seen it higher than a 
man’s head, and a_ single 
plant of bracken is on record 
from the South of Hampshire 
that reached the giant height 
of 13ft., but this, was an 
abnormal specimen that owed 
its stature to the accident of 
forcing its way up through 
a rhododendron bush, which 
prevented it from throwing 
out fronds until it had lifted 
its head clear of the lowlier 
bush. 

in the illustrations here- 
with we see different phases 
of the picturesque process of 
harvesting the bracken. The 
first gives a general view of 
THe Bracken-craD HeEatu, 
with the birch tree, that is 
the almost inevitable com- 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” panion of the bracken, in the 
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foreground. Part of the 
bracken shown has fallen to 
the reaper’s scythe, and part 
is still standing ready for 
him. .The second picture 
shows BINDING THE BRACKEN 
ON THE Cart, a needful pre- 
caution, for these tracks 
across the common are not 
macadamised roads; and the 
third picture shows A Pas- 
SENGER ON THE Top of what 
looks like an already sufficiently 
heavy load for the poor horse. 
Our only comfort in this 
regard is that the passenger, 
presumably, is not bound on, 
so there is every reasonable 
hope that at a jolt of the 
waggon he may presently 
fall off. And finally, here is 
a gentleman, a bracken-heaper, 
who has cut his load, and is 
enjoying his Orrum cum Dic- 
NITATE with a can of what 
may be cold tea, or may be 
something else, as he awaits 
the return of the waggon’ to Copyright 
take his load aboard. Itis a 
pity that we could not show 
the stacking of the bracken 
in the right, not the wrong, 
manner, with a good roofing 
of straw or heather thatch to 
keep the rain out of it; but 
that is an incident of the 
harvest that does not seem to 
have come into the camera’s 
field. 

It is not to be supposed, 
in spite of all we have said 
about the use of the bracken 
for litter, that this is its 
sole value. After use in this 
manner it turns into the best 
of manure; and even in its 
natural self it forms the best 
material known to the nur- 
sery - gardener’s science for 
protecting plants from frost. 
It is much more impervious 
than straw, as well as _ pos- 
sessing the always consider- 
able advantage of being 
cheaper—to be had, as a rule, 
for nothing where it is to be 
had at any price. 

But it is horrible to write 
about it, or to think of it, Copyright 
in this aspect at all. The 
zsthetic point of view is that from which the beautiful bracken 
ought justly to be treated, but it would need Mr. Ruskin to do 
it for us—or would Mr. Jefferies have done it better ? 


Hulsaly Re Mamie 








NEED OF FARMERS’ ORGANISATION, 


[To THE Epiror oF “ CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Referring to your recent notice of the late Lord Winchilsea, I may say 
that I fully agree with what you say—that he was a good friend to the farmers, 
and did us good service both through the Farmers’ Union and also in getting the 
railway rates lowered. This applies not only to the Great Eastern Railway’s 
district, but to other parts of the country as well. But, Sir, there are still some 
very funny things about the railway rates that I should like to draw your attention 
to here. There is the tonnage rate. If I want to send three hundred-weight or 
so of farm produce I can do it a deal cheaper, because I then come under the 
tonnage rate, than if I want to send one. This seems a curious thing. Another 
curious thing is, that though the rates on corn and many perishable things are 
much lowered, the rate on manure is still heavy. I do not know whether it is 
so everywhere—I can only speak of the county of which I have experience. 
And why should this be? The company has to put sheets over the corn, it has 
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to take care of it, and sometimes we have to apply for more damages against 
the railway company than the actual value of the rate charged. Whereas for 
manure, that requires no care at all, and dues not want sheeting, and cannot be 
spoiled, we have to pay a good deal more. There does not seem any sense In 
all this, and if they can make a fair profit out of carrying the perishable things 
at the lower rate, it is very evident that they could make a fair, and indeed a 
larger, profit out of carrying the manure at the same rate. It is very important 
for a farmer that he should be able to get the manure—chiefly from the London 
stables—down cheaply, and I think this is a point that wants attention. The 
straw manure packs rather light, but the peat moss packs very close and heavy, 
and should give the railway company very good returns. Before closing I 
should like to be allowed to say a word relative to the Farmers’ Union. People 
have said hard things about it, and I quite believe that it was not very well 
managed in some particulars. But whether so or not, it is surely the kind of 
help we farmers want. Of course it is an old story, but that does not make it 
any less a true one, that the best of the profits are sucked out by the middleman, 
and we want to be brought into closer touch with the consumer. Take the 
dairy produce. A while ago we were getting 11d. or so, selling to the shops in 
London ; but what happened? The small dairy shops failed ; one of us lost 
£20 here, another £30 there—that is how it went on, and we got tired of it 
Now we sell to the big dairy companies, that are practically middlemen. We 
only get about 7d., but we get our cheque regularly, and that makes the 
difference. But there seems no particular reason v'hy we should not be able to 
deal with good customers and yet get good rates. Another thing that is only a 
matter of arrangement, and that might be done much more cheaply, 1s the 
sending up of small parcels of produce. If we could have several parcels going 
up at the same time sent as one, we should save a deal on it. What we want 
is organisation and combination, and that is what the Farmers’ Union aimed at 
giving us, but it did not quite succeed, At present it is too much each for 
himself, with the result that we get half the oyster shell, the consumer gets the 
other half, and the oyster is sucked out by the middleman between the two. I hope 
you will excuse the length of this letter, but I thought if you would publish it, it 
would bring the plain facts of our case before the eyes of a good many gentlemen 
who might be willing to turn their attention to helping us. —A FARMER. 
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MANURE FOR GRASS FIELDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “CounTRY LIFE.”] 


S1r,--I have some grass fields literally baked, by this phenomenal drought, to 
the condition of a country road, hardly a vestige of vegetation to be seen. The 
tenant, also, to whom I have let them (fortuna'ely his tenancy expires next March) 
has put on no manure for two years, and the ground has no doubt exhausted itself 
by a wonderful hay crop, due this year to the rain we had in the late spring. 
What manure or treatment would you recommend? I can get the land back 
jnto my own occupation immediately, as the tenant has no object in keeping it 
on through the winter. The land is fairly heavy, part clay. Would basic slag 
be advisable ; how much ought to go on per acre; what is the cost ; and 
where could I get it? Thanking you for the trouble and ready courtesy with 
which you answer queries. —FLORENTINE. 

[You could use nothing better than basic slag for your meadows. The 
great thing is to get it finely ground. The finer it is ground the quicker is the 
effect on the pasture. Any quantity up to locwt. per acre may be used, and 
you ought to get it at about £2 7s. 6d. per ton at your station. Messrs. il. 
and E, Albert, 150, Leadenhall Street, will supply basic slag.. If you can get 
any well-rotted farmyard manure, road scrapings, or butchers’ offal, they would 
have an excellent effect if applied in February or March. But don’t be 
alarmed because your pasture is bare. The Leicestershire yraziers like to see 
their pastures grazed down close at least once a year. This gives the finer 
grasses an cqual chance with the coarser ones.—ED. ] 


BRACKEN AFFECTED BY FROST. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE,” 

Sir,—It has been very striking this year, living, as I happen to do, in a country 
that becomes overgrown by the’ bracken fern, to note the sudden and powerful 
ellect upon it of a single night of sharp frost. One night one goes to bed with 
the whole country a sea of green, and the next morning the entire colouring is 
changed. I know of no change so sudden and complete in Nature, except, of 
course, the waking up to find the world covered with a sheet of snow. That, of 
course, is more startling, but the other, I think, has not been much noticed, and 
it is really wonderful to look out on a yellowish-brown world that had appeared 
a delicate green the day before. You are always so ready to open people’s 
eyes for them to the beauties and interests of country life that I thought you 
might perhaps care to publish this note. —X. 





MR. LONG’S DOGS’ BILL REDIVIVUS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 


Sir,—In view of the recent announcement that Mr. Long intends to attempt to 
pass his Dogs’ Bill next session, may I be allowed space in your columns to 
suggest that before Parliament grants additional poweis to the Board he repre- 
sents, it might be as well to investigate the conditions under which that Board is 
working. ‘Taking into consideration the fact that this Government Depu.rtment 
has only recently been called into existence, and that certain of the functions it 
exercises (notably the regulation of the dogs of a city) are a good deal outside its 
province, it would not be unreasonable to expect that the Board would have 
supplied its own lack of knowledge and experience of such matters with the 
knowledge and experience of veterinary experts. Such, however, has not been 
the case, for, as at present constituted, the veterinary, 7.e., the scientific and expert 
element, in this Department is conspicuous by its absence. Laymen, not 
veterinary surgeons, are the permanent officials of the Board ; laymen—naval 
and military officers—not veterinary stirgeons, are its travelling inspectors. 
Worthy gentlemen one and all, no doubt, and I would be the last to grudge 
them their high salaries and good retiring allowances if such were paid for naval 
or military services. What, however, is wanted of. them is exact veterinary 
knowledge, and this, it is obvious, could only be supplied by men who have had 
special training in a veterinary college. This is a condition of things which calls 
loudly for reform. Reform should precede supply, and before Parliament 
proceeds to pass the grant for this Department’s expenditure, or to confer upon 
it additional powers, it should be ascertained whether the highly-paid permanent 
officials of Mr. Long’s staff are competent to exercise the powers they already 
possess. —F RED. E. Pirkis, Hon. ‘Treasurer, National Canine Defence. 


[We publish the letter of Mr. Pirkis, and we do not yield to him in anxiety 
that the “* Dogs? Bill” may be at least severely pruned before it passes into law. 
But even the officials of the Board of Agriculture are fellow-creatures, and it must 
be confessed that, so long as they secure veterinary advice, there is no reason 
why they should not be ‘‘ laymen.” After all, to have served the Queen in the 
Army or the Navy does not necessarily incapacitate a man for service in the 
Agricultural Department, and our occasional meetings with officers of the Board 
hive impressed us with a favourable view of their capacity and vigour. This 
does hot mean that we support Mr. Long’s tactics in the campaign against rabies. 
To be frank, we think that he began in unnecessary panic, that he had not the 
Courige to adopt universal muzzling, which would have produced its effect, if any, 
long ago, that he adopted half-measures, and that he adheres to them in sheer 
perversity. But that is no justification for an attack on his officials. —Ev. ] 


THE VALUE OF DELICATE FLY-CASTING, 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 


$1r,—I believe every angler is, in theory, convinced of the necessity of 
throwing a light line and letting the artificial fly fall as lightly and naturally on 
the water as possible, but it has never happened to me to have the merits 
of the light fall of the fly so strikingly demonstrated as this year, and I 
think a brief account of it may possibly interest your readers. We were 
fishing 2 mountain lake. It was not in Great Britain, but at a height 
of Something between 6,oo0oft. and 7,o00ft., and snow mountains were 
about us, though the season was summer. I mention this by way 
of apology for the, under ordinary circumstances, nefarious methods by 
which we caught the best and the most of:our fish. We tried fly, both from 
the boat and bank, and though we had some good fishermen amongst our 
Patly, not one single rise did one of us get ; we tried in all weathers—foygy, 
windy, rainy, in bright sunshine and by moonlight—not a rise! We caught 
a few by trolling a minnow, but that is a sport of which I, for one, soon 
tire, _Then we had resort to the nefarious practice of cross-lining—with a 
long line of gut held by one on shore, with a rod, and by another also, 
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with a rod, in a boat, and with drop flies at intervals along this line—flies 
by preference of the gaudiest hue. The boatmen would row quietly out, so 
as to keep the boat moving in a parallel line with the shore, some 3oyds. 
or 4oyds., the fishing line being kept extended. Then from time to 
time the fisherman would lower the line till the flies touched the water. 
Instantly, and almost unfailingly, one, two, or three of the flies would be 
taken ; and then the fight began, either the fisherman in the boat, or he on 
shore, reeling in, while the other reeled out until the fish were landed or 
taken into the boat. The success, the absolutely certain success, of this plan 
was as striking as the absolute lack of success at ending the orthodox fly- 
fishing. Of course the reason was that the flies touched the water without 
any splash, in a perfectly life-like manner. That explanation is obvious, but 
surely it is not a little singular that this evil plan should virtually never have failed, 
white the legitimate throwing never once produced a rise. .One would have 
thought that now and again an unwary fish would have been tempted by a 
perfectly thrown fly ; but no, it was never so, and the result was to impress 
wonderfully strongly on myself and my friends the incalculable value—to which 
we all attach, in theory, great importance, but sometimes do not fully act 
upon-—of the light cast of the fly. I hope the lesson may profit us, and also 
some who may chance to read this letter.— PISCATOR. 


WATER SUPPLY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.”] 


S1r,—Seeing in your excellent paper several letters and references to the ahove 
important subject—most important at the present juncture—would you kindly 
tell me whether you consider, in a general way, deeper boring or headings 
(adits, as they are sometimes called) to be the better way of supplying water in 
wells that run short in dry seasons ?>—G, L. M. 

[We only wish that we were able to answer our correspondent’s question. 
Unfortunately it is just one of those questions that do not admit of being 
answered ‘in a general way,” as he suggests. All depends on the circumstances 
of each individual case. Adits are especially useful where the well is supplied 
rather by a general water-bearing stratum than by a distinct spring. In the latter 
case, all that adits effect, though this, no doubt, is much, is to give an increase 
of storage room against a dry time. On the other hand, if the general character 
of the stratum is water-bearing, adits have the further advantage of giving 
increased water-bearing area in the well. You can rely on the result of your 
adits fairly well. Boring is more of a risk, and it would be wise to learn all 
that is to be learnt about the character of the strata in your neighbourhood 
before beginning it. If you could rely on striking a spring, or even a stratum 
rich in water, it would of course be well worth your while to bore. —Eb.] 








TWO OLD FRIENDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”]} 


S1r,—I am sending you the photograph of two old friends, as it may in‘erest 
some of your readers. The old lady is nearly ninety years of age, and has been 
a faithful servant in our family over fifty years. The old white donkey must be 
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at least thirty-five years old. He belonged originally to the late Mr. Robert 
Crawshay, of Cyfarthfa Castle, after whose death Ned was’ given to our 
children, with whom he is a great pet. He does no work now, but he is very 
healthy and intelligent, and able to enjoy his well-earned rest. The photograph 
was taken about three weeks ago by my son, Godfrey, age] 13.—Jussiz L. LEIGH. 


CAUSE OF GUN ACCIDENTS. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘Country. LIFE.”] 


Sir,—A propos of gun accidents, to which I sometimes see reference made in 
your columns, may I be allowed to mention a circumstance that happened to me 
the other day? I was walking with my gun ‘ under my arm,” as it is called, when 
it suddenly went off, for no apparent reason. I have not the slightest doubt that 
the discharge was caused by the trigger catching in my ticket-pocket. Of 
course it may be said that one ought to put one’s gun at ‘* safe ” before walking 
with it ‘under the arm,” but in point of fact, people are not so cautious as this, 
and habitually walk with their guns at ‘full cock” under their arms. There 
was no approach to an accident, for my gun was pointing downwards ; but it 
has appeared to me that the circumstance of the trigger catching in the ticket- 
pocket pointed to an unsuspected source of danger, and one that may account 
for several accidents of which the cause has always been obscure. If it 
should lead to the use of the ticket-pocket in shooting-coats being discontinued, 
and so diminish, if only by one in a thousand, the too numerous gun accidents, 
some service will have been done by this letter. —MEDICUS, 
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GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSE IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
(To THE Epitror or ‘* CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Would a Gloire de Dijon rose tree grow as a climber in a cool green- 

house if it were planted in a barrel or box ?—E. M. B. 

[Gloire de Dijon is a first-rate rose for a cold greenhouse, and is only 
surpassed for this purpose by its more beautiful offspring, Bouquet d’Or. You 
may certainly plant the tree in a barrel or box, taking care to give an abundance 
of crocks, and a depth of at least 8in. or gin. of soil. Being a climber, and 
therefore not so easy to remove as a dwarf plant, we should advise you to secure 
a g od-sized tub or box, and take care to stand it level upon bricks, so that 
water may percolate through the entire mass of soil.—Ep.] 








CURIOUS DEATH OF A WOOD-PIGEON. 
[To THe Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I send you herewith a photograph of a wood-pigeon which came by its 
death in what is in my opinion a decidedly curious manner. It apparently died 
from struggling and exhaustion, and had not been dead long when I found it in 
a wood near Lampeter, Cardiganshire, its wings being kept in the stretched-out 
position by a small dead branch of a beech tree, with which it had somehow got 
entangled, and which, as you will see in the photograph, enters through the 
feathers of one wing beneath the large bone, passes above the neck, and out 
through the feathers of the other wing to the upper side again. I imagine that 
the bird struck the branch when flying, and, breaking it off, came down with it 
fixed in the position in which I found it. I have been asked whether the bird 
could not have been used as a decoy, and fixed in the position for that purpose. 
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I am quite certain, for several reasons, that it had been alive on the branch, 
If you think the case worthy of recording in your paper, please do so, but please 
return the photograph if you do not want it, as it is the only one I have,— 
Hucu Harrorp. 
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“Vite ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA. 


playwright, but when the rare exception comes along it 

seems that he combines the two faculties very admirably 
indeed. Mr. Anthony Hope has won his spurs immediately ; 
true, it is not his first play, for we have had ‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” but it is his first original play, and the first written by 
himself alone. Ile has triumphed completely. ‘The Adven- 
ture of Lady Ursula” has been acclaimed the comedy we have 
been waiting for, as a worthy successor to works that have become 
classic. Time alone will prove whether Mr. Hope is immortal ; 
we cannot foretell the judgment of .posterity; but this much is 
certain—his contemporaries have hailed him victor with one 
voice, and there is much solid satisfaction in that alone. 

As a matter of fact, ‘The Adventure of Lady Ursula” is 
not a comedy of wit—it does not rely for its success upon 
brilliant dialogue, though it is supererogatory to say that the 
language of the author of the “ Dolly Dialogues” is elegant, 
nervous, terse, and sprightly, but it does not aim at being 
epigrammatic, but only dramatic. Language is used only to 
further the action; it never allows the story to halt in order that 
Mr. Hope may indulge in brilliant word-play. Epigrams there 
are, of course, but they are rare. No; Mr. Hope has evaded 
the pitfall of the “literary”? dramatist; he has thought first 
and foremost of plot, all the rest has been a secondary con- 
sideration. He is a literary dramatist, because his language is 
polished and cultivated, but not the kind of literary which is used 
with inverted commas. 

Mr. Hope does not merely take an episode that might just 
as well have happened to-day, and deck it out with picturesque 
dresses in order to make his work a “costume comedy.” He 
imbues his story with the “atmosphere” of the time; the 
plot seems exactly fitted to the period he has chosen. It might 
have been set back or brought forward a little, but it is essentially 
un-modern. The powdered hair and the swords and the knee- 
breeches and the silks and satins of the men of fashion, befit the 
episode; there is no sense of incongruity, of modernity decked 
out in perukes and shoe-buckles for the sake of making a pretty 
picture. Here, again, we see the hand of the literary artist. 

It is the age of the duello. Men fought on provocation which 
nowadays would not bring forth an expletive. We hear anecdo- 
tally of two men, close friends, who met, with only a table between 
them, one of them coolly choosing a pistol from a brace, only one 
of which was loaded. The other had his brains blown out.. The 
hero of the play, Sir George Sylvester, a young man living as a 
recluse, has forsworn the society of women, because for one of 
them he killed his best friend in an “affair of honour.” So 


lL may be that the good novelist seldom makes a good 





when the delightful Lady Ursula Barrington taints outside his 
door, and begs to be allowed to rest a while within, a message is 
sent to her that the porter’s lodge is at her disposal. The insult 
is fiercely resented by her brother, the fiery Earl of Hassenden, 
and Sylvester is stung into readiness to break that part of his 
oath which keeps him from fighting. Neither he nor her brother 
knows that Lady Ursula did not really faint at all; that it was 
but a pretence by which she sought to win a wager that she 
would outwit the semi-hermit, and obtain entry to a house barred 
to her sex. 

Sylvester is the finest swordsman in London; Ursula sees 
that her brother’s life may pay forfeit for her girlish freak. She 
will go to Sir George and plead with him. But, as a woman, he 
would not receive her. There is no help for it; she will, then, go 
asaman. So in the evening she visits him, introduces herself 
as her younger brother, and so pleases Sylvester with her boyish 
spirit and charm, that he consents to forego the duel and make 
peace with the Earl. He insists that “he” shall go with him 
that night to London; they will see Hassenden, and everything 
shall be put right. He will take no denial, and the girl, seeing 
that her ruse is likely to lead her into dangers she did not 
anticipate, is in sore straits. Having accepted his invitation, she, 
in his momentary absence, rushes off without excuse or apology. 
Sylvester is again enraged at this further rudeness, and transfers 
his vengeance from the elder to the person he thinks the younger 
brother. Then he begins to wonder; little things strike him. 
Can it be possible that it is not a man at all, but the sister? 
The thought fires him ; he is already more than half in love. He 
suspects, but he cannot be sure. So off he hies to London after 
the mysterious one. 

Full of life and colour is the next scene. Poor Ursula, in 
search of her brother, finds herself in the midst of a party of 
convivial young officers. She innocently affronts them all in 
turn, and is in danger of having half-a-dozen duels upon her 
hands. Then Sylvester appears. Man or woman, he means 
to teach the stripling a lesson. She has insulted him; they 
shall fight. Ursula, bewildered, at last accepts the inevitable; 
rather than confess her sex, rather than so endanger her repu- 
tation, rather than consent to the slur on her womanly dignity 
which the truth would bring, she consents to fight. She 1s 
the challenged party; she will choose the: weapons. The town 
is talking of the one-loaded-pistol style of fighting ; that is the 
method she chooses. Sir George, who meant merely to frighten 
the youngster, and to disarm him, is horror-stricken, but there 
is nothing for it but to go through with it. 

Here the comedy takes a more dramatic turn. We feel 
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ourselves in the grip of a fine moment. She stands ready, 
unflinching, looking at him eye to eye. He watches his young 
opponent wonderingly. ‘One!” ‘*Two!” comes the signal. 
We begin to get seriously alarmed. The dramatist holds us 
tight. But the thing has gone far enough. Sylvester throws 
down his weapon ;, he endures the taunts of cowardice; he 
will not fight. Is it Charles Barrington or. his sister? They 
are left alone. His doubt grows into certainty; he is very 
much in love. And so he tells her, but guardedly, as though 
he were speaking with her brother. He leaves her, and she, 
in an ecstasy of joy at the discovery, relapses from her mascu- 
line restraint, and cries like a happy woman. We need follow 
them no further, though, in the last act, Mr. Hope has much 
more that is amusing and interesting to tell us. To the very 
end his sprightly fancy does not desert him. There, as 
throughout his play, the incidents are decked in pretty fun and 
pretty sentiment. 

It is a play which might easily be marred. But every 
charm and merit is increased by the treatment it receives at the 
hands of the admirable company brought together by Mr. Chai les 
Frohman. Miss Evelyn Millard, the Lady Ursula, gives to the 
part so joyous a spirit, so delicate a humour, so dainty a 
sentiment, that one is carried away by the fascinating femininity 
of a modest woman masquerading in man’s clothing. She makes 
the prettiest youth imaginable, yet all the while one never loses 
sight of the fact that it is a woman. Surely, after this, Miss 
Millard will show us a Rosalind which will take the town by 
storm. Nor could the Sylvester of Mr. Herbert Waring be 
bettered. He, too, caught the true spirit of comedy, in its 
frolicsome and its more earnest moods; Mr. Waring shows a 
versatility of talent with which his greatest admirers did not 
credithim. Excellent, too, are Mr. Percy Lyndal as Hassenden, 
Mr. Fulton, Miss Agnes Miller, Mr. George Raiemond, and the 
rest. Mounted with taste and picturesqueness, ‘‘ The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula” appeals to the eye, the ear, and the under- 
standing. B. L. 
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R. HALL CAINE’S adaptation of his extraordinary novel, ‘* The 
Christian,” has been produced in New York with great success, and it 
is probably only a matter of time for it to be submitted to the judgment 

of London playgoers. In his drama, Mr. Caine has departed so radically from his 
book, that only the central characters and the leading motive o! the modern war 
between Christianity and Paganism remain. He has provided something which 
suspiciously resembles melodrama, with the fashionable strain of religion to 
temper it for the benefit cf that vast new public which Mr. Wilson Barrett has 
cajoled to the theatre with ‘* The Sign of the Cross.” If the play is done here, 
it will certainly be a success of curiosity, if it is nothing else. 

Sir Henry Irving acquired the rights of the epoch-marking play, 
M. Rostand’s ‘* Cyrano de Bergerac.” Then he transferred it to Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, and now we learn that Sir Henry, his plans changing, has reacquired 
it from Mr. Wyndham. This is as it should be ; the great classic of the end of 
the century—if one may be forgiven for assuming the judgment of posterity— 
should certainly be seen on the boards of the first English theatre in the world. 
What an interesting thing it will be to contrast the big-nosed hero of M. Coquelin 
with that of Sir Henry Irving. Not by any means for the first time will the 
great French and English actors play the same parts; one need only remember 
“The Bells” and ‘Le Juif Polonaise,” which M. Coquelin treated semi- 
humorously, a la bourgeois, and Sir Henry in that weirdly-romantic and 
semi-gruesome fashion all his own. It will be interesting to note whether 
somethii g of the same distinction will be shown in their treatment of the self- 
abnegating Gascon. Not that Coquelin’s Cyrano is dourgeo?s, but it has a certain 
rotundity which one hardly expects to be copied by our own great tragedian. 

The intricacies of chaperonage and the duties of the ‘gooseberry ” form 
the theme of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s forthcoming comedy at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and ‘*The Manceuvres of Jane” will provide Miss Winifred Emery 
with the chance of indulging in that vein of comedy of which she is so charming 
amistress, Asa wealthy young lady seeking to enfranchise herself, *o eman- 
cipate herself from the thraldom of the duenna, she will find the oprortunity to 
display that lambent roguery"which is one of her distinguishing charms. There 
's nothing otiose in Miss Emery’s methods, alertness is their distinguishing 
trait there is an exactness of impression in everything she does ; there is 
nothing of the pococurante about her. Mr. Cyril Maude returns in this piece 
0 eccentric comedy, his desertion as the Little Minister to the ranks of youthful 
romance being merely temporary. 

The uxorious Macbeth at the Lyceum has been causing much heated 
Controversy, and we are all sharpening our pens in readiness for defence or attack 
na Mr. Forbes Robertson carry out his intention of reviving ‘‘ Othello.” 

hat sort of an Othello will he make? What sort of a Desdemona Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell? It will be an. interesting performance anyhow, and we 


ae hoping that Mr. Robertson will- essay the tragedy ere quitting the 
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Romance is in possession; vigour and earnestness are in the air; the 
adumbration of moral problems has faded temporarily into the background 
before the tide of sanity and virility. ‘*The Musketeers” at Her Majesty’s, 
‘*Lady Ursula” at the Duke of York’s, ‘‘Casare” at the Criterion, 
**Cyrano” at the Lyceum, will uphold woithily the banner of the picturesque 
and romantic drama. Yet one can echo the plaint of Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
who cries aloud for the development of Romance along the lines of its highest 
expression. If Dumas, why not Hugo? Certainly, why not Hugo? Whata 
drama there is in ‘* Les Miserables.” 
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IIE half-year'y meeting of the Cyclists’ Touring Club at Leeds last week 
proved to tea very harmonious affair, despite some vigorous debating 
on the revision or otherwise of the constitution. It was announced by 

the chairman that the total membership exceeded 54,000, an increase of 11,000 
upon the figures at the same period of last year. The chief business before the 
meeting was the discussion of three resolutions affecting the strength of the 
council. At present each county is entitled to nominate a certain number of 
councillors, in proportion to the number of members within its borders. A 
percentage which was necessary, however, in the old days to ensure a quorum at 
the meetings of the council, which are held monthly in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, has now become unwieldy in consequence of the colossal 
membership of the club. It was not surprising, therefore, that a motion to 
reduce the representation by one-half was adopted. Large councils are 
invariably unwieldy, and the quick despatch of business is more likely to be 
secured by the forthcoming reduction, which still leaves the council with 
formidable proportions. Further than this, however, the meeting would not go ; 
a subsequent resolution on the agenda, in favour of the appointment of an 
executive of twenty-five, with two meetings of the whole council per year instead 
of twelve, was overwhelmingly rejected. For the rest, it may be stated that a 
proposal to establish club-rooms or headquarters in a number of leading centres 
during the touring season was carried. 

The question of whether a Chinese lantern is a legal ‘‘ lamp” within the 
meaning of the Local Government Act of 1888 will have to be settled definitely 
some day or other. A Croydon magistrate, it will be remembered, ruled other- 
wise not long ago, and now the police in the Bath district, acting presumably 
on instructions, are waylaying cyclists who may be using Chinese lanterns, and 
threatening them with a summons if they do not put them out. Now it is quite 
clear that a Chinese lantern carried in the hand is not a legal lamp, because the 
Act says that it must be ‘‘ attached to the machine,” but to contend that when it 
is so attached the light given is not adequate savours of casuistry. Asa matter of 
fact, it is far more conspicuous than the more familiar patterns. It is liable to 
extinction, or rather spontaneous combustion, owing to the vibration of the machine 
causing the lantern to sway and the thin paper to become ignited, wherefore it 
is a highly undesirable article to use. The onus, however, rests with ‘he 
cyclist ; if his lantern be extinguished, he must either walk or be summoned. 
But that is no reason why, if from necessity he be obliged to resort to the 
Chinese lantern as a temporary expedient, he should be arraigned, so long as 
his light is in and providing a markedly distinct means. of signalling his 
approach. 

In the muggy weather of mid-October one sighs for brighter skies, and it is 
interesting to note Mr. Douglas Sladen’s article in the //wd this week on 
‘Palermo for Cyclists.” He describes the place as an admirable centre for 
excursions, while the city itself is full of extraordinary interest. Moreover, the 
cyclist has the option of living e# fenséon in an old historical palace at a cost 
of only 7fr, a day. ‘From the stately white-marble, vase-adorned terrace” 
you can enjoy the lovely garden, ‘‘ or fling open your bedroom windows to see 
the queer tricks played by the moonlight with the dark lemon groves and their 
thousands of golden fruit, or to inhale the deep fragrance of the lemon blossoms.” 
The cost of journeying to Palermo Mr. Sladen gives as £11 8s. 6d., first-class 
throughout, and £9 4s. first-class steamer and second-class railway. 

Someone in the Cyc/is¢ has been confessing his own fumbling in the matter 
of removing the chain from a fixed gear-case. He made the mistake of letting 
the loose ends slip from his fingers aiter removing the chain bolt, with the con- 
sequence that the chain became wedged between the chain-wheel and the side 
of the case, and was difficult of extraction. There is a simple method of 
obviating this trouble, which may be recommended to those who use a fixed 
case—undoubtedly the most efficient pattern. Two short sticks, about 6in. 
long, should be provided, and to each should be attached a piece of string 
of similar length. The strings should then be fastened to the links of the chain 
nearest the bolt, and when the latter is removed the chain can only fall a short 
distance, because the sticks will come up against the end of the case. Cleaning, 
out the case is then feasible, or any operation not necessitating the withdrawal 
of the chain. When the latter has for any purpose to be withdrawn, the question 
of its replacement varies in the degree of its simplicity according to the type of 
disc employed. .If the latter be provided with a shutter, the chain may be 
manipulated without a removal of the disc. Again, the latter in some cases may 
be removed sufficiently to permit of the manipulation of the chain without 
detachment of the crank, while in others the clearance may be so close that 
nothing can be done without knocking ott the cotter and sliding the crank off 
the axle. It is a pity that this latter process should ever be required, but 
it certainly does not need‘to be brought about by the losing of the chain within 
the case when the two-stick device can easily prevent this happening. 

One of those things which is ‘‘ easy enough when you know how to Co it,” 
but puzzling until you discover the solution, is the cycle lock illustrated herew.th, 
It has been introduced by the Grapholine Company, and is certainly both light 
and strong, as well as baffling to the thievingly inclined. Even those rascals 
who might have previous!y acquainted themselves with the metl.od of unfastening 
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the lock would none too readily detach it and 

walk off with the machine. Though simple 

enough, the lok requires a little care in the 

unfastening, and any fumbling on the part of 

the would-be thief would be likely to attract 

attention. Reference to the illustration will . 

show that one of the side-plates is grooved, Vy "CrP as 
and that when this is turned at right angles to 3 SECRET SeRV\ 

its neight our, the rivet, which in this case does 
not go right through the intermediate plate, can 
be drawn along the groove. When the side- 
plate is thus drawn off, the one on the oppo- 
site side can be lifted upwards, and the chain is 
then severed. The plates being numbered, 
the owner of the lock may always know which link it is that is thus ‘* doctored,” 
but to one not in the secret the special link is very difficult to find, and I have 
been amused to note the number of persons, to whom I have shown my sample, 
who have been unable to solve the puzzle, even those sharp-sighted ones who 
have detected the end of the tiny groove in the loose plate. THE PILGRIM. 
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AND ITS FORECASTS. 











Y OW that our St. Martin’s Summer has gone, and is naught but a memory 
N of the past, and our dull and dreary winter is really within a measurable 
4 distance of accomplishment, it may not be uninteresting or out of 
place if we have somewhat to say upon the weather-lore associated therewith, 
Predictions as to the type of the coming winter months have been derived from 
a variety of sources, the weather prophets of all ages having ever particularly 
turned their attention to the colder season. Some of these forecasts have been 
cast into rude rhymes, which are easily remembered by the uneducated classes, 
Lut others have been enshrined in the rude folk-lore of the country-side, in whose 
trite sayings many of these weather prophecies are embodied. Thus, in Scot- 
land and our Northern Counties, it is said that the snow of the coming winter first 
mikes its appearance during the harvest in the large snowy-looking clouds that 
rise along the horizon ; and, on the Continent, there is an old saying, that ‘ If the 
sun falls on the snow, there will be snow, and snow, and snow yet again.” 
Pliny tells us that ‘*a fair and dry autumn brings in always a windy winter,” 
while a Greek proverb has it that if the early autumn is mild, the sheep generally 
suffer from famine, and also if the late autumn is unusually bright, the spring is 
cold as a general rule; and a Latin MS. of the seventeenth century says that ‘“a 
wet autumn followed by a mild winter is the forerunner of a dry, cold spring.” 
A short jingle has it thus : 


*€ Clear autumn, windy winter ; 
Warm autumn, long winter,” 


which is not particularly reassuring to those who are looking forward to the 
coming winter with somewhat anxious feelings. We are also told that a wet 
autumn indicates a cold and early winter, and again ; 


‘* Much fog in autumn, much snow in winter.” 
A Yorkshire adage runs: 
‘* Short harvests make short addlings ” 
or earnings, and a well-known rhyme runs : 


‘* Tf you would fruit have, 
You must bring the leaf to the grave,” 


or, in other words, you must transplant in the autumn. An Italian proverb 
Says: 
‘*Winter never rots in the sky.” 


A jingling rhyme runs : 


** Summer in winter, and summer’s flood, 
Never boded an Englishman good,” 


which is also met with in another guise, thus; 


‘* Winter thunder and summer flood, 
Never boded an Englishman good,” 
and also— 
‘* Winter thunder, 
Poor man’s death, rich man’s hunger. 
Winter thunder, 
Rich man’s good and poor man’s hunger.” 


In other words, it is good for fruit and bad for corn, while it also has the 
additional advantage of being right both ways. Our own proverb of a green 
winter making a fat churchyard, is also to be found in China. In France it is 
said that a warm winter and cool summer never brought a good harvest, and in 
Scotland they say that— 


‘*Whae doffs his coat on winter’s day, 
Will gladly put it on in May,” 


while in the same country an early winter is alluded to thus: 


** An air’ winter, 
A sair winter,” 


while another proverb runs that ‘* if the ice will bear a -goose before Christmas, 
it will not bear a duck alter.” Agriculturists are advised to ‘‘ neither give credit 


to a clear winter nor a cloudy spring,” while a long winter and late spring are 
both good for hay and grain, but bad for corn and garden. 

Another authority te!ls us that ‘‘a fair day in winter is the mother of a 
storm,” while on the contrary the Chinese say ‘‘ that nobody complains about a 
hundred fine days in winter.” In Greece it is said that ‘‘ if there is much rain in 
the winter, the spring is generally dry, and if the winter is dry, the spring js 
rainy,” and in America it is noted that ‘‘ after a rainy winter follows a fruitful 
spring.” Again we are told that— 


** A winter fog 
Will freeze a dog,” 
also that — 
‘¢ Mony a frost and mony a thowe, 
Soon makes mony a rotten yowe,” 


which should commend itself to our flock-masters, as ‘‘ yowe ” stands for “ ewe,” 
and ‘* thowe ” for ‘* thaw.” The Italians say : 


‘« Dearth under water ; 
Bread under snow,” 


and Theophrastus says that if at the beginning of winter there is dark weather 
and heat, and these pass away under the influence of winds without rain, it 
indicates that hail will follow towards spring ; and Pliny avers that for seven nights 
befure mid-winter day and as much after, the sea is allayed and calm. ‘The 
following jingling rhyme, a paraphrase of another well-known jingle, which 
reaches us from the United States, is worthy of preservation, though perhaps not 
quite appropriate to the ground covered by this article : 


** )irty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
From January up to May, 
The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 
And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty.” 


Numerous indications of the coldness or mildness of the vegetable world have 
been gathered ly our farming population, as for instance when the leaves hang 
on the trees late into the autumn, we are told that— 


** Tf on the trees the leaves still hold, 
The winter coming will be cold.” 


If in the summer-time there are many hawthorn blossoms to be seen on the hedges, 
a severe winter may be anticipated, while also a plentiful crop of acorns is 
supposed to denote a hard winter, the old adage saying ‘‘ In many haws, many 
shaws.” There are many other such bits of weather-lore, one referring to the 
onion being : 
** Onion’s skin very dry, 

Mild winter’s coming in. 

Onion’s skin thick and tough, 

Coming winter cold and rough.” 


As might naturally be expected, birds have ever had much to do with prog- 
nostications, the appearance of cranes in the early autumn denoting a severe 
winter. In Wiltshire there is this rhyme : 


‘* When dotterel do first appear, 
It shows that frost is very near ; 
But when that dotterel do go, 
Then you may look for heavy snow.” 


In Scotland if a robin redbreast appears early in the autumn a hard winter is 
looked for, and a popular couplet sung by the village children runs : 


‘* Little Robin Redbreast sits on a po'e, 

Wiggle waggle Wintin’s tail makes him look drole.” 
Again, in the North, if the ptarmigan is heard frequently low down on the 
mountains, it denotes that there will be more snow. Scotch shepherds also 
always associate the drumming of the snipe with dry weather and frosts at 
night. Coming South, to our own farmyards, we find that : 


** When the cock moults before the hen, 
We shall have weather thick and thin; 
When the hen moults before the cock, 
The ground will be as hard as block.” 


The state of the atmosphere about the time of the shortest day is believed 
to be of somewhat serious import, and an old proverb says :—‘‘ Look at the 
weathercock on St. Thomas’s Day at 12 o’clock, and see which way the wind is; 
there it will stick for the next three months.” In Lancashire frost on the 
shortest day is held to denote hard winter weather, and in Belgium there isa 
saying that ‘‘ If it freezes on the sho test day of the year the price o! corn will 
fall ; if it be mild weather, it will go up.” In Scotland they have this rhyme 
relating to the last day of the year: 


‘* Tf New Year’s Eve-night wind blows south, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk, and fish in the sea ; 
If north, much cold and storms there’ll be.” 


A common belief throughout Europe is that the coldness of the succeeding 
winter depends upon the shining of the sun on Caidlemas Day. One of the 
many rhymes relating to this runs thus: 


«< If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; 
But if it be dark, with clouds of rain, 
Winter is gone, and won’t come again.” 


The list could be extensively added to, but the above examples will serve 
to show the great variety of prophecies that are in existence relating lo the 
weather and its changes. WILLIAM NORMAN BROWN. 
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R. ISRAEL ZANGWILL, ‘look at him on this very page,” not, like 
M tall Agrippa foaming with rage, but with an inscrutable appearance, 
is a man to whom literature owes a good deal. Like many of the 
rising and risen generation of writers, he takes himself a trifle too seriously, but 
has a certain grimly humorous force as a novelist, and as a painter of the Hebrew 
character and mind (see ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto”) he has no rival. All the 
same, if any judgment may be formed from the brief observations concerning his 
lectures in America which are cabled to this country, he appears to be treating 
our friends, the Americans, to some undiscriminating and offensive talk. His 
theme is ‘* The Drama asa Fine Art,” and he smites hip and thigh every class 
of person connected with stage-plays, actors, managers, playwrights, even 
critics. Not a good word has he for anybody, but rather many bad words for 
each and all of them, which is absurd. There are of playwrights, actors, 
managers, and even of critics, all sorts and degrees, and to condemn them 
en bloc is but a sorry piece of criticism. But, when all is said and done, who 
made Mr. Israel Zangwill a ruler and a judge? 











H. S. Mendelssohn, 1. ZANGWILL, ESQ 


Pembridge Crescent. 


In consequence of an accidental combination of circumstances I have before 
me three volumes of the biographical edition of Thackeray (Smith, Elder), each 
with an introduction by his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie. They are dealt with here 
because books of which the main text is familiar to everybody hardly lend 
themselves to treatment under the heading ‘‘ Books of the Day.” They are 
books of yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Moreover, space is open to them 
because, after all, the most notable thing about the autumn flood of new books 
8 Ils enorinous volume. ‘‘ Twenty-five per cent. more than in any previous 
season,” is the estimate of a bookseller of experience. No matter if it were 
fifiy per cent., the rush of the public for these books would be just the same, 
for the public loves its Thackeray with a personal affection. 

No less a personage than Mr. M. H. Spielmann, with whom Mr. Whistler 
once waged a highly entertaining controversy, professes to have discovered some 
mmaccuracies in the record. But they are not of the kind that matters in the 
pinion of the mass of warm-hearted readers. Whether this or that paper was 
oF was not the last or the first that Thackeray ever contributed to Mr. Punch is 
a small question which may interest petty students. What we all buy the new 
Thackeray’s for is something quite different. It is to satisfy a natural and 
Proper desire to know as much as may be of the home life, the public life, the 
Haits and the struggles of him who fascinated us in youth by his kindly humour, 
by his playful castigation of absurdity and vulgarity, and by his overflowing 
sympathy and compassion. That his life was one of infinite sadness, borne with 
€xemplary fortitude, does but whet the appetite for the scraps of that life’s story 
which are given. Nor is it right to ask for more, for we may be sure that Mrs. 
Ritchie has told us all that she can bring herself to tell, and that she has in no 
small measure sacrificed her own wishes in the interests of the public. 
=e ‘a a stand, the introductions are a storehouse of information which often 
“Pa €ep sympathy with the writer who has gone. In Volume IV. (‘ Barry 

: » €tc.) it is recorded of ‘* Catherine,” ‘‘he wrote many cvnical things in 
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those early days, as people do when they are very young and happy.” But the 
happiness was soon to vanish, for in that year, 1839, Thackeray lost a baby 
daughter, and in the next year came the awful trial of his wife’s illness and the 
virtual break up of his home. Yet with all this trouble on his shoulders he 
wrote ‘*Comic Tales and Sketches,” and a score of things besides, ending up 
with ‘* Barry Lindon,” which, if not an entirely pleasant book—he advised his 
daughter not to read it- -scintillates with cleverness. One learns without 
surprise that the writing of ‘* Barry ” became a weariness to him, and one can 
imagine the joy with which he wrote in his diary, November 3rd, 1844, 
‘* Finished ‘ Barry’ after great throes late at night.” 

All through that miserable time the burden of his great sorrow was almost 
more than he could bear. He wiote sadly and despairingly to his friends, and 
his path was clearly not smooth, financially, while he tried all manner of cures 
for his afflicted wife. Still in 1842 there came, as an interlude, the expedition 
to Ireland, which was to bear fruit in the inimitable ‘‘ Irish Sketch Book.” In 
that a friendly critic noted ‘‘a graver tone than is his wont.” In that tour came 
out his devoted love for children. He writes in a letter, ‘‘ Well, they were all 
delightful to see, especially the inant schools. God bless them ; and the little 
ones singing in a way that makes the sternest ruffians cry.” And the shal'ow 
call this man a cynic ! 

The volume, ‘‘ Contributions to /‘%ch, etc.,” is particularly interesting. 
For one thing it enables us to see what we have lost. Thackeray desired to 
finish the ‘* Prize Novelists” with a parody of Dickens; but the proprietors of 
Punch would not print the parody--would that it existed still! At first the 
work, spun out of the man’s heart and mind, came easily to him, but soon we 
find him writing ‘* My hand is weary with writing ‘ Pendennis’ ; and my head is 
boiling up with some nonsense that I must do after dinner for Punch. Isn't it 
strange that in the midst of all the selfishness that of doing one’s own business is 
the strongest of all. What funny songs I have written when fit to hang myself.” 
But most impressive of all characteristics of the man was his kindness and 
consideration and his distress if by any slip he wounded the feelings 
of any person. Carelessly he wrote a half-line in the Quarfer/y saying that 
** Leech was /unch,” and Jerrold attacked him asa snob and a flunkey. Most 
men would have given the matter no second thought. To Thackeray it brought 
a sleepless night and a resolution to give up criticism altogether. Taken for all 
in all, these biographical memoranda, scattered as they are, help the reader to 
form in his own mind a very vivid idea of a warm-hearted and keen-witted man, 
who fought hard and honestly against such trouble as comes to the lot of but 
few of us. 

The Academy has an interesting illustration in the shape of a fac-simile of a 
manuscript page of Mr. Kipling’s last book of stories. It is striking in several 
ways. It shows that Mr. Kipling does not yield to the temptation to dictate, 
and to be diffuse. The handwriting is, like that of many famous writers, neat 
and minute. There is great evidence of correction, fully half of what was 
originally written being scratched out as ruthlessly as if a sub-editor had been at 
work with orders to ** cut down §0 per cent.” 


Books to order from the library :— 
‘* A Writer of Books.” George Paston. (Chapmin.) 
‘* Manders.” Elwyn Barron. (Macqueen.) 
** Domitia.” S. Baring Gould. (Methuen.) 
** Sea Urchins.” W. W. Jacobs. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
‘« Edward Thring.” G. R. Parkin. (Macmillan. ) 
A. H. Thompson. (Methuen.) 
LOOKER-ON, 


The Jockey Club and the New Rules. 


HE Jockey Club is no doubt a thoroughly well-meaning body, but it can 
hardly be maintained by its most enthusiastic supporters that its methods 
of correcting abuses are the best calculated to lead to the results 
required. The primary object of its existence is to maintain and increase the 
welfare of the national sport of racing, on which depends the superiority of the 
English thorough-bred. Whether or not it does so, to the fullest extent possible, 
is at least open to argument. A full report of the last meeting not having Leen 
yet published, we are at present ignorant of what took place, beyond the confirma- 
tion of the various alterations made in the rules at the meeting of the week 
before last. 

At that meeting, the principal resolutions were those framed with the very 
commendable object of encouraging long-distance races. It is to be hoped that 
the alterations in Rule 45, which were confirmed, subject to the modifications 
suggested by various clerks of courses, and others, will have the desired effect. 
Oddly enough, however, the very body of men who had met to pass resolutions 
to this effect refused to pass Lord Stanley’s amendment to Rule 48, allowing 
two year olds to run over half a mile before May 15th. The first necessity for 
long-distance racing is to have horses that can run over long distances. At 
the present moment there are very few of these. Why? Because under our 
existing system horses are too much forced, and over-raced, when young. It 
therefore stands to reason that the most effective method by which to 
render long-distance races a success would be a reduction in the number, 
value, and distances of two year old races, and it is satisfactory to notice that 
Lord Stanley intends to bring forward a motion to this effect during the 
Houghton Meeting. The principal objection to short-distance races, those for 
two year olds especially, is the injury done to horses’ legs and tempers by the 
false starts and long delays at the post, which are inseparable from the present 
obsolete system of starting. Were the Jockey Club to pass a rule that 
after January Ist next all races for two year olds must be started by 
the ‘‘machine,” there could no longer be the smallest reason why horses of 
that age should not run less than five furlongs. Most practical horse-masters 
will admit that it would be better for the breed in general if two year olds never 
ran more than half a mile until late in the season, were it not that the shorter 
the distance the greater the mischief at the starting-post. Once, however, intro- 
duce the machine, and that objection vanishes. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that some member will propose an addition to the excellent motion of which 
Lord Stanley has given notice, to the effect that all two year old races must, after 
some given date, be started by the machine. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the best way in which to encourage long-distance racing, and the produc- 
tion of the horses required for it, is to minimise as far as possible the class of racing 
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which necessitates the forcing and over- 
galloping of immature horses. 

Mr. Leopold de _ Rothschild’s 
amendment to the alterations of Rule 
47 brought forward by Lord Hare- 
wood was seconded by Mr. Lowther 
and lost, and the rule confirmed; 
whilst the alterations in Rules 77 and 
92, relating to entries, declarations of 
forfeit, and sales with engagements, 
were duly passed and confirmed. 





Racing Notes. 
| NEVER knew a more puzzling 


Cesarewitch than last week’s, as 

far as selecting the actual winner 
was concerned, though it was always 
pretty safe to prophecy that Chaieu- 
reux and Merman would both be 
in the first three, as they were. 
Very good judges were all in favour 
of Herminius, who always, how- 
ever, looked to me to be a bit 
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over - weighted; King Crow was Copyright NEWMARKET: THE OUTER BIRDCAGE. 


bound to run well if he was sound 
and fit, of which there was just a doubt; and we were told by those who 
oughi to know that Up Guards had a lot in hand when he won the Chester 
Cup. Personally, I always expected Merman to beat all that lot, although in my 
opinion a place was as much as he could be expected to get with 8st. 51b. on 
his back Asterie was to be ridden by Sloan, Goletta had class in her favour, 
Beverini was fancied by his connections, and South Australian was chucked in 
on some of his form. In the face of all this, Chaleureux was known to stay, 
and was certainly well treated with 7st. 5lb., whilst Merman’s stamina had been 
fully and publicly proved, and these two had done the best preparations of 
anything, with the exception of the over-weighted Herminius. The puzzle of the 
race was Survivor, who, on his Australian form, ought to have won easily with 
only 7st. 2lb. on his five year old back, but, on the other hand, he had never 
proved in public that he could stay more than a mile and a-half, and there was 
just the doubt about his having done enough long work of late. He ran fast to 
the Bushes, where, from lack of stamina or want of work, he died away, and 
the two fittest horses in the field, Chaleureux and Merman, finished first and 
third, Asterie, who split the pair, finishing a length and a-half behind the former, 
and half a length in front of the latter. Up Guards made most of the running 
for a long way, Survivor and Herminius ran well to the Bushes, Asterie was 
running on strongly at the finish, and Beverini and King Crow broke down. 
Chaleureux is a nicely-bred horse, being by Goodfellow, who is full of Bird- 
catcher blood, out of L’Ete, who is strongly inbred to Blacklock. He is, there 
fore, bred to stay, whilst his little wiry frame and low, stealing action are also 
in favour of his being able to gallop on. Everyone was glad to see Sir James 
Miller’s colours to the front in such an important event ; and his successes did not 
end here, as he subsequently annexed the Select Stakes with Pinfold, and won a 
selling plate with Koroskc = Mr. James Snirry’s nicely-bred Model Agnes, by 
Orme out of Musley Maid, who is trained privately for her owner at his place at 
Musley Bank, won the Second October Nursery. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of the day, after the big long-dis‘ance 
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handicap, was the match between Fosco and Ugly. The latter, who is a year 
the elder, and was giving away glb., is such a flyer over five furlongs, that I 
Was not surprised to see him made favourite, although I expected the son of 


Juggler, who has come on a lot of late, to beat him. For the greater part of the 


distance the six year old seemed to be winning easily, but he tired terribly in the 
last hundred yards, and Fosco, running on gamely, reached him at the half- 
distance, and won cleverly by half a length. 

The first day’s racing began with a three-cornered duel between Ninus, 
Galashiels, and Ameer, who finished in the order in which their names are 
written, Ninus winning easily by six lengths. It spoke volumes for Sloan’s 


judgment and knowledge of pace when he got St. Ia home in front of Pie 


Powder, Orpah, and Royal Footstep in the Newmarket Oaks of two miles; 
and the same jockey had no difficulty in taking the Clearwell Stakes with the 
American-bred Caiman, who, being a direct descendant of Sir Hercules on his 
sire’s side, and inbred to Stockwell on his dam’s, ought to make a stout three 
year old. Velasquez easily disposed of Bay Ronald, at even weights, in the 
Champion Stakes, and the style in which he won not only speaks volumes for 
Cyllene, but must have also encouraged those who fancy Chelandry for the 
Cambridgeshire. At the same time, it looks to me as if Labrador and Nun 
Nicer might both beat her for that event. 

Thursday was a quiet day, as is usually the case after the excitement of the 
big, event of the day before. Watts walked over for the Bretby Stakes on 
Fascination, who had run so well at Kempton Park the week before ; and another 
two year old event, the Prendergast Stakes, was won by that very useful 
American-bred filly, Myakka, who beat Musa by a length and a-half at even 
weights. This makes her out to be very nearly at the top of the tree, and she 
must have made more than the ord nary amount of improvement since Musa 
galloped clean away from her last spring It is probab‘e that these American 
two year olds, like those bred in Aus‘ralia, Ireland, and other countries where 
they are reared on more naturil and co nmon-sense principles than are in vogue 

here, do come on more with age 

t.an the forced and pampered young- 

sters bred in this country, the 

majority of whom have finished their 

racing careers before they have had 

Wee time to mature. Mr. John Corlett 

was very much to the point in what 

he wroie in his paper of the week 

before last, namely, that the reason 

so many good horses are retired from 

the turf so young is not only because 

they can earn good fees at the stud, 

but also because they cannot be trained 
any longer. 

One of the principal causes of 
this undesirable state of things is 
early and excessive two year ord 
racing and the consequent forcing 
of yearlings, and anything that will 
tend to limit the number, distance, 
and value of two year old races, 
and prevent animals of that age from 
running so early in the season, 
whilst they are, many of them, only 
yearlings in reality, deserves the 
support of everyone who has the 
true interests of the Turf at heart. 
What is the professed object of 
racing? The improvement of our 
national breed of horses. Without 
racinz this would, of course, at once 
deteriorate, but, on the other hand, 
what ruins the legs and tempers of 
young horses more than anything? 
Early two year old racing. The 
Jockey Club are making very com 
mendable efforts to encourage long- 
distance acing, which is_ highly 
desirable from many points of view, 
an yet it is doubtful if an excess 
of short-distance races for old horses 
does the breed so much harm 4s 
too much two year old racing: 
Certainly sprinters are usually far 
finer specin.ens of horsetlesh than 
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stayers, whilst a horse cannot be 
said to lack stamina if he can stay 
three and four miles over a country 
a'though he cannot get more than 
five furlongs on the flat, as is so 
often the case. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the motion which 
Lord Stanley intends to bring for- 
ward on this subject next week 
wid become law. It will certainly 
do more to improve both the sport 
of racing and the breed of race-horses 
in this country than anything else the 
Jockey Club could do. That some 
practical step in this direction is sorely 
needed now is amply proved by the 
recent form shown by Irish-American 
and Australian horses on English race- 
courses. 

But to return to last week’s 
racing. Friday was chiefly remark- 
able for the victory of the American- 
bred Caiman in the Middle Park 
Plate, and the fact that Sloan won  (¢QR7EAACEITE 
all three of the races in which he 


rode. There was a_ strong wind Cones CESAREWI71CH: GETTING INTO LINE. 


blowing straight down the course 

all the afternoon, and this of course suited his style of sitting on his 
horse exactly. It is difficult to see how the theory of wind-pressure 
applies to any great extent, except when galloping dead against a strong 
wind, in which case the ‘*Sloan” seat must have palpable advantages, 
and this is exactly what happened on Friday last.  ‘‘Imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery,” and the tact that several English jockeys are 
Leginning to copy Sloan’s seat is the best proof that there is something in it. 
At the same time, I shall always believe that he owes his success more to the 
way in which he rides his horses right through their races than to the manner in 
which he sits on them. And in this connection it should always be remembered 
that it must take some little time to learn so novel a method of riding. The 
eflorts of some of our 
riders to imitate Sloan are 
most amusingly grotesque. 
The neat, bloodlike Flying 
Fox and the powerful, 
muscular Trident, who were 
both looking at their best, 
started second and_ third 
favourites for the chief 
event of the day, but 
it was hardly to be won- 
dered at that Caiman was 
preferred to both of them, 
considering that he , was 
Sloan’s mount, and _ that 
at the First July Meeting 
he beat St. Gris, who 
finished in front of Flying 
Fox at Kempton Park. 
At the same time, there 
is no doubt that St. Gris 
has come on more than 
most of his age between 
June and October, whilst 
Flying Fox was giving 
him §lb, at Kempton, and 
was, I thought, unlucky 
to be beaten. I there- 
fore think that although 


Caiman came right away ee SLOAN ON 


from the distance, and 

beat the Duke of Westminster’s colt by a length and a-half, the result 
was due more to the way in which he was ridden in the teeth of 
half a gale of wind than to his real superiority, and I would back 
the second to beat him whenever they meet again at the same _ weights. 
That Flying Fox was unlucky to be beaten at Kempton Park I am equally 
certain, 

I see that the “Special Commissioner” of the Sportsman, who makes 
fewer mistakes than most, gives it as his opinion that ‘Flying Fox could 
certainly have pulled out another neck or so had his jockey seen the situation 
a the judge did.” If this be so, it is only one more illustration of 
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the folly of this new-fangled fashion of riding for close finishes. <A 
jockey’s first duty is to win his races, and to make certain of doing so as 
soon as possible. Our modern jockeys seem to imagine that good riding 
consists in leaving everything to the last few strides, and then getting 
done by a head. Were Flying Fox and St. Gris to run a match to-morrow, 
over the same course, and at the sime weights, with Sloan on the back 
of the former, I should certainly back him. Whether or not he will make 
the better three year old is quite another thing. Perhaps neither of them will 
be so good as Amurath, whilst I have an idea that Myakka will not be far 
behind the best next year. 

Caiman is an undoubtedly well-bred colt, going straight back ashe 
does to Sir Hercules in 
tail male, and again 
through his paternal great- 
grandam, Lady Stock- 
well; whilst on his dam’s 
side he combines the 
stout strains of  Stock- 
well (twice) and Weather- 
bit, and with a line of 
Sweetmeat to nick with 
the Birdcatcher blood, 
of which his pedigree is 
full. Bred like this, he 
certainly ought to stay, 
as he probably does, but 
I doubt his ever making 
a really first-class colt, as, 
although a good - looking 
one enough in most 
respects, his shoulders are 
by no means what one 
would like to see, and 
he is certainly a_ bit 
straight in his knees. 
However, they go in all 
forms, so let us _ hope 
that Lord ‘ Bill’s” Middle 
Park Piate winner will 


turn out another Galtee 
ASTERTE, “COUNTRY LIFE.” ‘ othe e 


More rather than a Dieu- 
donne. 

An unpleasant feature of the meeting was the fact that so many of 
the horses were saddled outside the paddock. This is a distinct defrauding 
of the people who have paid to go into the paddock and see them, and 
the sooner the Jockey Club make a rule forbidding it the better. Might 
I also be allowed to suggest to that body that if more money were given 
to the second and third horses we should often see better finishes; and also 
that, by adopting the starting machine, the chief objection to short-distance racing 
would disappear. 

The Cambridgeshire, which will be run on Wednesday next, is a 
much more difficult race to deal with than the Cesarewitch, which at 

the best obviously lay between 
three or four of the few who had 
done a proper preparation. For 
the shorter distance event of Wed- 
nesday next, on the other hand, there 
are at least a dozen who might 
easily win. 
To begin with the Australians, 
a very formidable quartette indeed, 
Survivor was going remarkably 
well at the Bushes in the Cesare- 
witch, and as he will probably have 
been made a bit better during the 
. intervening fortnight, being 
undoubtedly further trained to 
that end, he is bound to 
have a great chance. At the same 
time, Merman, who was going just 
as well as he was at that historic 
landmark, will meet him on &8lb, 
better terms, and the Cesarewitch 
third looks sure to be very dangerous. 
“COUNTRY LIFE," I once thought this race a good thing 
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for Uniform, with only 6st. 13Ib. to 
carry, but I hear that he has not done 
well since then, and he has « ertainly not 
been doing much work of late. Were fy 
he to come to the post at his best, ; 
the race would be all over. That 
Newhaven II. could beat all these in 
Australia is a well-known fact, and if 
we could rely on him to give his City 
end Suburban running he would pro- 
hably win this race, but I am 
afraid he is none too game, and he is 
therefore best left out of all calcu- 
lations. Among the English division HI 1). 
Pinfold, Che'andry, Nun Nicer, and ly, | I I 
Labrador are all genuine candidates, ae }} 
whilst the followers of Sloan are sure HU . i! 
: , 
to keep Nunsuch at a_ short price. \ 
Of this lot I should prefer Labrador, | 
were not the  Kingsclere horses 
running so badly just now, and 
next to him Nun Nicer, though I 
have an idea that Craftsman, with 
only Ost. 5]b. to carry, will beat all 
that lot. My own idea at the present 
moment is thit the Walers will play 
a very important part in the finish for 
this year’s Cambridgeshire, and the best of them may not improbably ne 
Survivor, if what I am told about Uniform be true. Ourrost, 


Or Jictld~ 
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Pastures—which, by the way, isa wood—there were mangy cubs. By this 
time they are no more, but still that measure means a serious lessening of the 
stock of foxes in the best country. On the other hand, Gartree Hill and Burdett’s 
Covert made a good show, and Firr got plenty of blood for his hounds—seven 


| T was not very cheering to find that in Thorpe Trussells, and in Ashby 


> 
cubs. Writing of this year’s entry, it is notable that Lord Lonsdale and Tom 
Firr, who are responsible for il, have not gone outside for fresh blood to any 
great extent. Most of these young hounds are home-bred, with the exceptfon 
of some Warwickshire blood through Harper, in the present writer’s humble 
Opinion one of the very best foxhound sires of the day. 

It would perhaps be unsuitable to dwell on the changes in this neighbour- 
hood when space is lim‘ted and all is needed for sport. Yet fox-hunting is a 
social sport, especially near Melton. Lady Augusta Fane has let her house to 
Mr. and Lady Lilian Grenfell, the young couple whose portraits have been 
seen everywhere lately. Hunting men will be glad to know that Mr. H. T. 
farclay is at Baggrave, for could the invaluable Prince of Wales’ gorse have a 
better temporary guardian? The first hunt with Mr. Fernie’s hounds was, 
I have seen, at Stockerston, the series of woods on the hill from whence 
foxes fly to Merevale Holt as often as not; that was the programme of the cub 
ejected by this pack, and in Merevale he was killed. Everyone who has been 
there can picture the run, and for those who have not there were no remarkable 
fea'ures to record. The Cottesmore have been at Tilton, and found plenty of 
foxes, but the ground was hard and scent not over-good. 

Now I must turn to a very different scene and quote a few sentences from 
my Devonshire correspondent’s letter ; ‘* The stag-hunting on Exmoor is over, 
and hounds have gone to the Quantocks for their annual visit, whither I 
followed them. It is wonderful how popular the sport is there, where people 
and stags too are plentiful, but I always think the scenery is better than 
the hunting on the Quantocks, though that is beautiful enough to reward 
any visitors for their trouble. However, on this occasion we had a splendid 
hunt, marred by hounds dividing several times, once on a hind and once ona 
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young deer, to which we owed a smart spin over the open; but the warrant- 
able stag to which the tufters had given a good gruelling was fresh found and 
handsomely brought to bay and killed by a part of the pack. I have never 
seen hounds hunt better than this year, when heat, dust, and crowds have 
offered great difficulties ; but stags, like foxes, are killed by the kennel care no 
less than the field work.” 

Mr. Ian Heathcoat Amory, always keen and eager to show sport, has tried 
for the red deer said to be on Dartmoor, but without success. I should doubt 
after hunting with the Dartmoor hounds whether Dartmoor will ever make a 
stag-hunting country. 

It was not inappropriate that the Shropshire should have finished a great 
run a few momings ago near Acton Burnell, where lives Sir Walter Smythe, who 
has taken up his residence at his family place there. In the early morning there 
was a dense fog, but as the mist roiled away hounds were taken to Eaton 
Mascott and thence to Pitchford. In both places cubs were found ; but it was 
after some work that the hounds were let go after a straight-necked one from a 
small covert near Pitchford. Scent was good, and the pack raced away with 
their fox. The country hereabouts is wild and open, and if a fox means going 
he is not likely to be headed.‘ Think of it. For the first time this season, 
hounds in the open, a straight-running fox, and no wire in the district. The 
hard ground was forgotten until ‘ Who-whoop !’ 
Acton Burnell. This good fox stil lives.” Thus another friend who hunts in 
the county of Shropshire, the hunting-ground of Mytton and beloved of Apperley. 

There is little more to tell this week. Lord Leconfield has so far been 
out once, and lamed two hounds and a horse, the ground in Sussex being 
desperately hard. The Belvoir had an unsatisfactory day, owing to the same cause, 
at Aswarby. That is to say, there were plenty of foxes, lots of hunting, but 
poor scent and no blood. This pack, however, have not done badly for blood 
on the whole. When I was down in Kent, the West Kent had not been out at 
all. This shows the state of things, for no one knows better than Lord George 
Nevill how much the Kentish Woods want rattling, for did not he and his 
brother hunt a small woodland pack in their uncle’s time, and showed good 
sport to those who were lucky enough to be with them. 

Leaden skies welcomed those sportsmen who, in the early hours of 
Saturday morning last, rose to meet the Southdown at Falmer Gorse. — Scarcely 
had hounds been thrown into covert than they opened on the line of a fox, but 
evidently he had made an early departure, for the pack, after persevering for 
some little time, were at length bound to acknowledge defeat. Mr. Brand, who 
had with him the big bitches (for this pack consists entirely of bitches, 
divided according to size), hunted them himself, and presently drew round the 
hill above Bevendean. He did not succeed in finding, however, until he turned 
eastward and tried the gorse on the top of the down, where a cub made his 
welcome presence felt. I use the word welcome advisedly, for by this time both 
men and horses were beginning to suffer from the chilling effects of one or two 
cold easterly showers which swept over this exposed spot. Our cub turned 
short to the right, and after running round the crown of the hill sought 
shelter in the little covert close to Ilodshrove Farm, hard by the Lewes road. 
Afterwards, hounds never seemed to 
be able to properly recover the line, 
although Mr. Brand cast them along 
the valley by Bevendean. After 4 
short draw, Falmer Gorse produced 
another fox, which took refuge in the 
narrow plantations close to the railway 
line. Here he received a rare dusting, 
and was almost beaten, when hounds 
found a fresh fox, evidently an old one, 
for he went away directly by Falmer 
Pond to the top of Newmarket Hill, 
with the pack in hot pursuit. At the 
latter place he swung to the left, and 
for a short time kept along the ridge 
of the Downs, then turned to his 
right towards Balsdean, and was 
finally lost in the gorse covert a little 
distance south-east of the last-named 
place. Thus a pleasant little gallop 
of nearly half-an-hour fell to our lot, 
but few of us dared to take full advan- 
tage of it, for the ground was terribly 
hard, and rang under our horses 
hoofs, despite the elastic turf with 
which these hills are covered. After 
the events above recorded Mr Brand 
decided not to draw again, so the wor 
was given for home. . 


sounded over the main earths at 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 








